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A Christian Philosophy of Work 


By CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


Unemployment is an upsetting factor in our economic life and 
has a twofold pernicious effect. On the one hand, it cuts off the 
portion of our population which is dependent on wages from the 
means of a livelihood, and, on the other, it leads to a disastrous 
standstill of industry because it reduces the purchasing power of 
the many and thereby renders business unprofitable. Once un- 
employment on a large scale has set in, it becomes difficult to put 
the wheels of industry again into motion, and widespread de- 
pression and general misery are the inevitable consequences. 
The situation appears utterly hopeless, because business cannot 
resume its operation as there is no demand for the goods it pro- 
duces, and unemployment cannot come to an end precisely as 
business is unable to get started and to reabsorb the unem- 
ployed. Our present competitive order based on the profit 
motive can devise no effective remedy for the evil, and thus 
passes through periodical crises which terminate in a temporary 
restoration of prosperity, lasting, however, only until the satura- 
tion of the market has again been reached. Instability, insecur- 
ity and disturbing fluctuations characterize the existing system, 
and temporary recovery is purchased at a terrific cost in human 
suffering. An improvement can be brought about only by the 
organization and regulation of production for social need, but 
this is out of question in a regime of unrestricted competition. 
Order implies a limitation of liberty, but the good inherent in 
order compensates amply for the sacrifice of freedom. This is 
the more true if those concerned are by nature intended to live 
in well-ordered social relations and to secure their personal de- 


velopment by mutual service. Production for social need is 
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regulated production. This regulated production envisages the 
welfare of all, that of society as well as that of the employer and 
the employe. If it limits the possibilities of gain, it offers in re- 
turn greater security and makes business a less harassing and 
nerve-racking affair. It gives the business man an opportunity 
to be first of all truly a man, and to attain to a fuller moral and 
cultural personal development. The unregulated system is too 
exacting and imperious in its demands, claims the entire per- 
sonality, engrosses the whole mind, monopolizes all thoughts and 
leaves the business man no chance to be anything else but a 
business man. We are prone to forget that the scramble for 
profits and the absorbing efforts to maintain one’s standing in 
the business world distracts from the real purpose of life, ob- 
structs the realization of the finer phases of manhood, and there- 
fore cannot but exert a degrading influence. If our system fre- 
quently starves the laborer physically, it no less frequently starves 
the business man mentally, morally and spiritually. The serv- 
ant of Mammon, whether he be in a high or a low place, suffers 
in everything that pertains to his better self. The drastic re- 
striction of the possibilities of material acquisition by the or- 
ganization of industry will redound to the general benefit of 
society and be a real blessing to the individual, for it can hardly 
be denied that the removal of particularly tempting occasions of 
wrongdoing is an advantage for weak human nature. Of the 
demoralizing effects of our present system on character we have 
quite recently had a startling example. The unlimited possi- 
bility of gain is an attraction to which all but those of heroic vir- 
tue will easily succumb. If the force of this motive is diminished, 
it does not follow that there will not be sufficient incentives to 
stimulate industrial activity. After all, the economic motive is 
not the only one to which man responds. 

The regulation of industry with a view to social need will give 
a certain evenness and steadiness to production, and thus pre- 
vent violent fluctuations of the market. Production being rela- 
tively steady, employment will likewise be steady. One of the 
fundamental causes of periodical idleness will be removed. Vo- 
cational organization makes man central in economic life, and 
adjusts the process of production directly to human needs. Its 
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first aim is not to cheapen production by eliminating the human 
factor and substituting machinery, nor does it favor an over- 
specialization and mechanization which reduces man to a mere 
adjunct of the machine. It will conserve skill, and accordingly 
preserve in the laborer a greater range of adaptability. Hence, 
the introduction of new machinery cannot have the catastrophic 
consequences with which it is associated at present. Besides, 
since under the vocational regime labor also has a voice in the 
management of industry, the workers will share in whatever 
greater productivity is secured by new inventions. The machine 
will earn, not only for the capitalist, but for the laborer as well. 
In fact, the advantages of cheapened production will propor- 
tionately be passed on to all members of society, because the 
chief consideration of properly organized industry is the common 
good. The so-called just price is not a one-sided affair, but is 
determined on a social basis; it provides reasonable returns for 
the producers, and places the product within reach of the various 
consumer classes. Incidentally, it may be remarked in this 
connection that, where the theory of the just price is carried into 
practice, consumer coéperatives (the purpose of which is to pre- 
vent exploitation on the part of the producer) become super- 
fluous, as the just price consults the interests of both parties. 
It ought to be plain that this remark must not be construed as 
condemnatory of consumer codperatives in present economic 
conditions, for our industrial order does not fix the prices of com- 
modities according to the principle of social justice but on the 
basis of supply and demand, and hence the consumer will have 
to protect himself against possible exploitation by excessive prices. 
Not until a social order which duly harmonizes the interests of 
all has been brought into existence, can we safely dispense with 
coéperatives of various kinds. Until that goal (which, how- 
ever, is not yet in sight) has been reached, they have a legitimate 
and very necessary function. Moreover, all forms of association 
and codperation prepare the way for the occupational reorgani- 
zation of society. 
Employment and Work 

Labor-saving devices will continue to diminish the volume of 

employment with the fatal result that vast sections of society 
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will be deprived of the means of a livelihood, because their only 
title to a share of the national products is the remuneration de- 
rived from employment. If under these circumstances it is 
urged that he who does not work shall not eat, ever-increasing 
numbers will be literally condemned to extermination. A fallacy 
must be lurking in a mode of reasoning which would lead to such 
an inhuman conclusion. The fallacy lies in the identification of : 
the two terms, employment and work. True, man is born to 
work as the bird is born to fly, but this assertion is not identical 
with the version which the statement has taken on in our muddled 
economic order and which would run: man is born to be em- 
ployed. As-a happy result of technical progress, it is no longer 
necessary that man exhaust all his energies in productive ac- 
tivities. Much of his time can be released for occupations of a 
non-productive character. The leisure once confined to privi- 
leged classes can be extended to the whole of society. A world 
of leisure does not mean a world in which men indulge in idleness, 
but rather a world in which man’s energies are set free for the 
pursuit of creative and self-expressive work of the highest type. 
In such a world human culture could reach a level and obtain a 
diffusion of which the past had not the faintest conception. The 
arts and sciences would flourish as never before. In a very high 
degree man could devote himself to that activity which is most 
characteristically human and the source of the greatest human 
happiness, contemplation. Employment necessary to produce 
the material substratum of life will be reduced to a minimum, 
and leave much of man’s time free to be dedicated to other pur- 
poses. 

We are tending in that direction but rather blindly. Many 
are somewhat distrustful of human nature, and would hesitate to 
advocate a social policy aiming at the universalization of leisure. 
They timidly hold that only the select few can be trusted to use } 
leisure without serious injury to themselves and society. In 
this sense Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt writes: ‘Leisure is the in- 
heritance bequeathed to us by the labors of civilization, but it is 
an inheritance into which we fear to enter. For little in our re- 
cent past has prepared us for it. It suggests to us a hedonist and 
self-regarding indulgence, on the one hand, an empty and tor- 
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menting idleness, upon the other. We shrink in apprehension 
from its possibilities for ourselves and its liberties for other people. 
We feel uneasily that we may be bored by it, and still more un- 
easily that others—who, to satisfy our moral scruples on their 
behalf, ought to be—will not. ‘Work,’ says a popular philoso- 
pher of our day, ‘is the only occupation yet invented which man- 
kind has been able to endure in any but the smallest possible 
doses.’ This somewhat dubious generalization alarms us when 
we contemplate an economy which does not seem any longer 
capable of inventing enough of it for us, but threatens to throw 
us upon our own resources (upon the sufficiency of which we are 
doubtful), and the workers, whom many of us scarcely think of 
as having an existence in any other capacity, upon resources 
about which we are more doubtful still.” This is in line with a 
very shrewd remark which we read at the conclusion of a review 
of a recent book on money and credit reform and which is worded 
as follows: ‘‘Mr. Benvenisti does not speculate on the probable 
effect of an increase of purchasing power in the hands of the masses 
through abolition of the iniquitous contract, an eventuality that 
might follow on reform of the money system. Is it because, 
seeing the practical identity (as to personnel) of visible govern- 
ment with the invisible real government of the money-monopoly, 
he despairs of the feasibility of effecting any such reform? Or is 
it because he has misgivings as to whether the masses would 
spend such purchasing power less on wholesome bread than on 
noxious circuses? It is surprising how many [Catholics] think 
that humanity could not and ought not to be trusted with mate- 
rial sufficiency and leisure: a sentiment which is playing ad- 
mirably into the hands of the managing monopolist rulers.’’? 
Exactly! It is the unacknowledged conviction of the more 
fortunately situated that the masses are incapable of managing 
their own lives, and that consequently their lives must be regu- 
lated and managed for them. The great masses must be kept 
under the law of necessity. The ordinary man must be harnessed 
to a job, for unless compelled by the prospect of starvation he will 
not work. (By way of parenthesis, it may be here observed that, 


'“A Christian Sociology for Today” (New York City). 
*P. C. in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February, 1938). 
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before making so sweeping a statement, it might be desirable to 
inquire whether the disinclination to work, which we have no 
intention of denying, is not due to the uncongenial character of 
much of the work required by our over-mechanized industry.) 
That is the fundamental inspiration of Communism, which, 
therefore, demands materially productive labor of all, and rec- 
ognizes no higher forms of activity which serve spiritual and 
cultural purposes. The rulers in this case assign the tasks that 
must be accomplished, and the others have no choice but to per- 
form them if they wish to receive the necessities of life. The 
principle of the necessity of employment is in this system carried 
to its ultimate conclusion. It is the rebirth of slavery under a 
modern form. Employment is the whip by which men are forced 
into line. And employment is work allotted by those in control. 
Again we have here the same thing which occurs in our capi- 
talistic system: the power of those who command the instru- 
ments of production to control the lives of others, to determine 
governmental policies, and to exert a decisive influence over 
culture and civilization. The controlling agencies under such a 
totalitarian scheme will mete out to the masses such doses of 
leisure as they deem harmless, and for the rest of the time will 
keep them happily employed. Of work chosen and of a voca- 
tional occupation taken up on moral grounds the scheme has not 
the remotest idea. With reference to this false concept of work 
Mr. Reckitt says: ‘‘A famous—or should one say notorious:— 
Essay shows Socialism to be as enslaved as Capitalism to the con- 
ception of work as essentially slave-driven toil. The fear of 
starvation, says its writer, will be then as now the general stimu- 
lus to labor. Work or starve would be the alternative set be- 
fore each communal employe, when social reorganization is com- 
plete absolute starvation. And as the starvation would be de- 
liberately incurred and voluntarily undergone, it would meet 
with no sympathy and no relief (Industry under Socialism, 
in Fabian Essays). The spectacle of Soviet Russia, whatever 
its redeeming features, provides a menacing illustration of the 
effect of translating these principles into reality, and shows that 
the provision of compulsory work (alone recognized as legiti- 
mately such) at the sole discretion of a centralized authority can 
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produce a society even more hideously servile than that with 
which plutocracy has long made us familiar.’’* 

If there are sections of the population which would make a 
most disastrous use of any considerable amount of leisure, this 
is chiefly due to the fact that so far they have had little oppor- 
tunity of learning how to use it profitably both for self-improve- 
ment and the benefit of society. The right use of leisure is an 
art which must be learned. Still, leisure cannot be withheld 
permanently from the masses. A means must be contrived by 
which men will learn to work from some other incentive than 
compulsion and the fear of starvation. If this cannot be ac- 
complished, mankind will with an absolute fatality drift into the 
servile state of either a Fascistic or Communistic complexion. 
The admission of the impossibility of realizing this end implies a 
recognition of the theory of the Superman, the tacit or explicit 
assumption that the race is essentially divided into a class of 
masters who are born to rule and a class of servants who must 
be kept in subjection because they are constitutionally unfit to 
manage their own affairs. The aristocratic élite will in that case 
play the part of a benevolent, if despotic, providence to the 
non-aristocratic multitudes. This odious distinction of the 
masses and the élite crops up in Mr. Joad’s dictum: ‘‘Mankind 
in the mass has not yet evolved to a stage at which it is capable of 
thinking and acting on its own responsibility without running 
into disaster.’’* Granted that this condition exists for the time 
being, there is no reason that it should be perpetuated and ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. But it is legitimized and per- 
petuated by the economic trends of to-day, which not only leave 
things as they are but aggravate them. Thus, Mr. Benvenisti 
claims that England already has gone a long way in this direction. 
His thesis as the reviewer sums it up is that ‘‘England has already 
practically, absentmindedly, and without any bloody revolution, 
achieved all the essentials of the Communist State; without 
militant atheism, or violent liquidation of religious instincts or 
professions, it is gradually crystallizing into what Belloc some 
years ago described as the Servile State; a plutocracy gratifying 


? Ob. cit. 
* Quoted from ‘‘A Christian Sociology for Today.” 
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its will-to-power ruling a dehumanized herd of partly employed 
and partly dole-supported robots—ruling them according to 
their (the rulers’) own ideas, and for the fun of the game rather 
than for the gratification of mere material greed; it will not, or 
need not, necessarily be called Communism, but it will have all 
the essentials of the totalitarian regime, achieved through gradu- 
ally concentrated monopoly and control of finance, capital, and 
investment—a control deliberately subserving the policy of keep- 
ing the masses impoverished and spoon-fed, and administered 
through the already foreshadowed National Investment Board.” 

To this exaggerated concentration of industry and financial 
power, in the wake of which follows the management of the lives 
of the multitudes by an ever-decreasing coterie of the elect, the 
Papal program opposes its idea of vocational organization which 
decentralizes financial power, redeems work from being merely 
employment, transfers the control of production to occupational 
groups, builds up numerous cultural units and secures for indi- 
viduals the right and means of managing their own lives. In 
these smaller groups true human contacts prevail, work can be 
distributed on a more personal basis and adapted to individual 
requirements and aspirations, opportunities for self-realization 
can be made accessible to all, private ownership is widely diffused 
and educational facilities are offered. Under these conditions 
training for a larger measure of leisure and the more abundant 
life becomes possible and feasible. There is no magic in the 
vocational organization; it is simply a form of organization ac- 
commodated to the exigencies of human nature and harmonizing 
with the special requirements of a free personality. It most 
assuredly supplies motives for work, but they appeal to what is 
best, and not to what is worst, in man; it does not look on man 
merely as a selfish being that can be actuated only by self-in- 
terest or fear, but recognizes in him social instincts and aspira- 
tions for higher values; it proceeds on the supposition that man 
need not be driven to work, but that on the contrary he will be 
anxious to work provided that he can see some dignity and mean- 
ing in that work, that he can experience some joy and pride in 
that work, that he does not perform it entirely under dire neces- 
8 The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February, 1938). 
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sity but can exercise some choice about it, that he can see its re- 
sults crystallize in the concrete form of property, that it will do 
more for him than just maintain his physical fitness for more 
work, that it promises a degree of personal independence and a 
possibility of advancement, that it enables him to accomplish 
something worthwhile for those near and dear to him, and that 
it provides an outlet for his creative instincts. In other words, 
man will embrace work if it is truly human work. Such work is 
vocational work. Now, the Holy Father holds that the normal 
man will not be unresponsive to these motives, but that he does 
resent, and cannot find happiness in, work which is slavish in 
character and imposed on him as the condition of his existence— 
work which acknowledges in him a worker and nothing more. In 
harmony with this idea is what Mr. Reckitt says: ‘Inducement, 
not compulsion, will be the prevailing characteristic of an eco- 
nomic order congruous with Christian values, and to its actuali- 
zation the principle of Vocation will be a primary clue. For 
Vocation is one of the criteria it can never surrender, a touchstone 
by which it must judge all forms of social organization, and 
equally all proposals to change them.’”® 

6 Op. cit. 











Texts and Contexts 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


Falling late in June of this year, the Third Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, whose Gospel selection comprises the two parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Lost Groat (or ‘‘Coin’’ or ‘‘Drachm’’), offers 
a timely opportunity for a slight discussion of Texts and Contexts. 

These two parables are quoted from St. Luke (xv. 1-10). But 
the remainder of that chapter gives us the parable of the Prodigal 
Son—and all three parables inculcate practically the same lesson 
in varying forms, albeit with increasing force and application to 
the words which precede them. The preacher will perceive all 
this by simply and, as it were, automatically consulting the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke, rather than resting content with merely reading 
the Gospel selection for the Sunday. Meanwhile it remains, of 
course, quite true that a mere reading of the Gospel selection, 
partial though it be, would also suggest a helpful consultation of 
more than one commentary in order to find if there are different 
interpretations of the three parables in this single chapter of St. 
Luke. 


I 


A previous paper on “Misunderstood Scripture’ furnished a 
few examples of contexts which were themselves misunderstood, 
at least by hearers of sermons, and which therefore might well 
have received some illuminating comment from the preacher. 
For instance, the word “‘publicans’”’ may be misunderstood by 
good folk of our own day, because the first meaning given to it by 
a dictionary is ‘“‘the keeper of a public house, inn, or tavern; a 
liquor-seller; saloon-keeper.”” The second meaning, however, 
brings us back to ancient times. Thus we read: ‘Rom. Hist. 
One who farmed or collected the public revenue.” It is, of course, 
only this second meaning that is intended by the Gospel. Aware 
of this fact, a preacher might fear to insult the knowledge or in- 
telligence of his hearers by informing them of the true meaning 
of the word as used in the New Testament; might fear lest some 
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of his hearers should mentally retort the “‘elementary, my dear 
Watson’’ of Canon Doyle’s master detective. 

Nevertheless, one popular novelist of our own times declared 
in one of his books: ‘‘Jesus travelled with publicans and sinners 
—and publican is, in plain English, saloon-keeper.”” This author 
must have read only the first meaning which I have quoted above 
from a popular dictionary—if, indeed, he had taken the trouble 
to consult such a volume at all. The paper on ‘Misunderstood 
Scripture” furnished another example of the very same mis- 
understanding of the word “‘publican”’ by a lawyer of standing in 
his community. In short, educated people as well as “just plain 
folks’ might misunderstand the word. And the paper referred 
to gave other illustrations of misinterpretation of the meaning of 
certain words by both classes of hearers. 

Still another paper could furnish us with interesting examples 
of uninstructed (or, if not uninstructed, at least unwise) uses of 
Scriptural texts. There was, for instance, the preacher who 
took for his text an utterance of Satan found in the second half 
of Verse 4, Chapter 2, of the Book of Job. The text seemed to 
support the thesis of the preacher on “The Value of Life,”’ but 
the text nonetheless came out of the mouth of ‘‘the father of 
lies.” Had this preacher taken the trouble to read the context 
of the words he had chosen as a text for his sermon, he would 
have been saved from the adverse criticism of a fellow-minister. 

The present paper, however, confines itself to presenting an il- 
lustrative argument designed to show the desirability of a con- 
sultation, by the preacher, of Biblical contexts, commentaries, 
and perhaps of a Harmony of the Gospels (such as “‘The Life of 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History’’ by Father Maas, 
S.J., or ‘A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels” by Father 
Barton). Highly serviceable would also be, of course, a large 
Life of Christ furnished with illuminating footnotes as well as a 
discriminating text. 

The context (that is to say, the setting or the background, as 
it were) of an initial text for a sermon may help the preacher by 
suggesting several ways of introducing to a congregation, in a 
manner both pleasing and informing, the topic which is to be 
treated at some length. It seems preferable to do this in the 
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interest of a single text, rather than merely to multiply Scriptural 
quotations in a sermon with little or no explanation of their 
meaning or with little apparent appositeness in respect of the 
matter in hand. 

The old Latin maxim, Non multa sed multum, is valuable in 
this connection. A single Scriptural quotation which is made 
vivid and easily intelligible by a contextual setting, or else by a 
biographical background obtained from a well-written Life of 
Christ, will be better understood and more easily remembered 
than will a flock of apparently unrelated Scriptural quotations. 

By some such means as have been indicated above, the initial 
text will have been made attractive by having had ‘“‘color’’ added 
to it. A physiological analogy reminds us that, if we chew taste- 
less bread for a sufficient amount of time, the bread will at length 
become unexpectedly sweet to the taste. Similarly, a concise 
and apparently dry Scriptural text can be made to evolve into a 
little world of interesting meaning under patient and skillful 
mastication, as it were, in the mouth of a preacher. 

Context-reading is therefore advisable, not alone for the avoid- 
ance of misunderstanding or of misapplication of Scriptural texts 
by either the preacher or the congregation, but as well for ampler 
use of the texts. 

In the meantime, the preacher benefits himself in a way that 
the regular course of Bible study in the ecclestiastical seminary 
or the religious scholasticate may have partly failed to accom- 
plish. What may have seemed to the young student to be a sort 
of unpleasant “‘grind”’ in the Scripture classes is now replaced, 
in the mature man, by an individual kind of ‘“‘hunting-sport.” 

And thus, bit by bit, with scarcely appreciable labor, the 
preacher’s mind becomes a constantly fuller storehouse of Scrip- 
tural knowledge correlated with his unceasing duty of preaching. 
And the little collection of manuals (which, of course, he ought to 
retain) of his seminary studies is gradually expanded into a little 
library of serviceable volumes. 


II 


While it is true that ordinarily a priest’s theological knowledge 
will safeguard him from misapprehending the meaning of a Bibli- 
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cal text, there may nevertheless be a multiform helpfulness to be 
obtained from reading the full Biblical context and supplement- 
ing this with a consultation of more than one commentary. 

The general lesson of all three parables in St. Luke, xv. 1-32, 
is the joy there is in heaven over one sinner that doth penance. 
Meanwhile, there is the possibility of a misapprehension here, or 
at least of a disputed interpretation of that lesson. Commen- 
taries may (and they do) differ in the interpretation of the 
additional words, ‘‘more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance.” This second part of the sentence may appear to exalt 
the merits of one repenting sinner above the combined merits of 
ninety-nine just people who have denied themselves many sinful 
pleasures in order to live up to the stringent requirements of 
God’s moral law. Our sense of justice may be offended—nay, 
appalled—by such a declaration. This fact has been recognized 
by the commentators and has been dealt with in various more or 
less satisfactory ways. 

In his Commentary on St. Luke, Archbishop MacEvilly had 
this to say: 


‘“‘As to the comparison between the feeling of joy in heaven, which 
is said to be greater in the case of one converted sinner than in 
that of ninety-nine just men, it is not to be understood as if the 
salvation of one were a greater good than that of ninety-nine, or 
that God loves or esteems one man more than ninety-nine, but that 
He feels greater actual present and sensible joy from the recovery of 
the lost one than for the ninety-nine—first, on account of the un- 
expected suddenness of the pleasure succeeding the pain which the 
loss had caused Him (see Matt., xviii. 12, 13); 2ndly, because the 
converted sinner usually displays far greater fervor, owing to his 
gratitude for the recovery and bestowal of God’s friendship, than is 
displayed by those who do not sensibly feel the sweets of God’s 
returning friendship. The great joy which the conversion of a 
sinner brings to God and His angels justifies Our Lord against the 
calumnies of His enemies.”’ 


Good folk who would thus read (or hear from the preacher) 
that God feels greater sensible joy on account of the unexpected 
conversion of the sinner, might conceive a rather curious idea of 
God’s nature and of His omniscience. 
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Now, the comment of Father Callan, O.P., in his compact 
volume (‘“The Four Gospels with a Practical Commentary for 
Priests and Students’), is more comprehensive and withal is 
briefer—the word ‘‘Practical”’ in the title of his book suggesting, 
happily enough, the Queen’s impatience with the wordiness of 
Polonius: ‘‘More matter and less art’’ (Hamlet, ii. 2): 


“4-7. According to some, this Parable of the Lost Sheep is in- 
tended to teach the Scribes and Pharisees that there is more joy in 
heaven over the conversion of one real sinner, such as they despised, 
than over ninety-nine so-called just people like themselves. Perhaps 
the true interpretation of the parable is, that a single one who 
embraces the teachings of the Gospel and follows Christ is far more 
pleasing in the sight of God and His Angels than ninety-nine whose 
justness and righteousness do not go beyond the legal prescriptions 
of the Old Law. It 1s not true to say that the repentance of a sinner 
causes more joy in heaven than the justice of ninety-nine who have not 
deviated from the Gospel teaching. Our Lord was expressing Himself 
in a human way.” 


I have ventured to confer italics on the two closing sentences, 
since they throw a very desirable light on the Scriptural sentence 
concerning the ‘‘more joy in heaven... .”’ 

Brevity of this sort is helpful for the preacher because of the 
brief time allotted him in our own hurried days. But if he 
should wish to mull over this difficulty in leisure time, it occurs 
to me to refer to the learned and elaborate comment of the Angli- 
can Trench in his ‘“‘Notes on the Parables of Our Lord’”’ (pp. 300- 
344). To the single sentence of the Gospel concerning the ‘‘more 
joy’’ he gives nearly three large and closely-printed pages includ- 
ing long footnotes quoting St. Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions,”’ St. 
Bernard (In Cant., Serm. 29), Grotius, Theophylact, St. Gregory, 
Tertullian, etc. I am tempted to quote a very slight portion of 
his discussion: 

“Yet, whence arises the disproportionate joy? Clearly from the 
unexpectedness of the result, from the temporary uncertainty con- 
cerning it. But nothing of the kind could find place with God, who 
knows the end from the beginning, whose joy needs not to be pro- 
voked and heightened by a fear going before; nor with Him need 
the earnest love for the one, as in the case of the mother and her 


children, throw into the background, even for a moment, the love 
and care for the others—so that the analogy hardly holds good.” 
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He thus comments adversely on an analogy furnished by Luther. 
The leisured cleric will read the whole long commentary on the 
three parables with pleasure. 

Our Lord’s own comment on the first parable has given Scrip- 
turists not a little trouble, as the variant interpretations of Mac- 
Evilly and Callan illustrate. Callan says very briefly what 
Bonomelli contends for more fully: 


“The striking contrast in this parable between the ninety-nine 
sheep and the one that was lost, and the conduct of the shepherd 
who leaves the former and goes to seek the latter, may seem strange 
to some. Does Jesus Christ value one sinner more than ninety-nine 
just? Was there ever a shepherd so thoughtless as wholly to abandon 
ninety-nine sheep and go in search of one that was lost? And can 
God love a sinner more than He loves the righteous? Such is not the 
case, and cannot be, as you well know.” 


I have italicized the sentences whose import Callan gave in very 
few words. In still a shorter sentence, he gave us the reason 
which Bonomelli goes on to state as follows: 


‘“‘The purpose of the contrast used in the parable is to bring out, 
according to our way of thinking, as clearly as possible the content- 
ment and joy that the conversion of one single sinner brings to 
Jesus Christ and to His Angels in heaven, and it does not mean or 
imply that sinners are dearer to God than are the just.” 


The quotation I made from Trench argued against an analogy 
which he credited to Luther, but which doubtless goes much far- 
ther back, since Bonomelli employs it as follows: 


“Here is a mother, for instance, who has many sons, all of whom 
she tenderly loves. One of them, who, it may be, has at times 
saddened her heart, falls sick, is despaired of, but he takes a turn for 
the better and recovers. Is it not true that the mother rejoices 
more in the restoration to health of this son than in the fact that the 
others have never fallen ill? - And will any one say that on that 
account she loves the one restored to health better than she does the 
others?” 


Bishop Bonomelli’s homily on this Gospel covers twelve pages 
(“‘Homilies for the Whole Year,’’ III, 106-118). Doubtless it 
will be helpful in the construction of a sermon on the Gospel of 
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this Sunday—as will other varying treatments of other authors. 

Similarly, a consultation of such volumes (and, of course, of 
many others not quoted here) will throw some light on difficul- 
ties to be met in the much shorter second parable in this Sunday’s 
Gospel. From a hundred sheep we now come down to ten 
groats—a sufficiently good English word, it is true, but one of 
rare occurrence nonetheless. Instead of ‘‘ten groats,’’ both the 
King James Bible and its Revised Version employ “‘ten pieces of 
silver.’’! Strange must be the “‘groat’’—a word which seems to 
demand somewhat multiform explanation in modern terminology. 
We find different estimates of its monetary value. In the English 
translation of Bishop Bonomelli’s ‘‘Homilies for the Whole Year”’ 
(III, 115), I read: ‘‘The groat or coin, of which the Evangelist 
speaks, is equal to about eighty cents of our money.’’ Currencies 
change so much in value that the estimate of the bishop (or may- 
hap of the translator) might be very different to-day. In his 
“Life of Jesus Christ,’’ Father Maas estimated it as “about 18 
cents; but money in general was, at the time of Jesus, about ten 
times more valuable than it is at present’’ (sc., in 1890, when the 
first edition of the Life was printed). 

Doubtless, every commentator will give us other discrepant 
conjectural values. What was the purpose of all this conjecture? 
Probably it was due to a desire to illustrate the natural question 
arising in our minds as to the reason why the woman in the Gos- 
pel parable should have taken so much trouble to find the lost 
groat. Father Maas gives us a comparatively extensive foot- 
note (p. 323) to help us to understand why the woman had to 
search so diligently until she found the lost groat. The parable 
tells us of this apparently extraordinary diligence. But Bishop 
Bonomelli also gives us a footnote here that is both learned and 
perhaps intentionally a bit humorous: ‘The Greek text says 
that the woman lights a lamp and sweeps the house. The Vulgate 
translates evertit as to turn upside down, and this version is a good 
one. Still, the Greek is more natural, and it may be that the 
word evertit passed into the Vulgate through the slip of an amanu- 

1 “Ten pieces of silver’? might not be immediately interpreted by layfolk as money. 
They might conceive of it as silver table-ware. For easy and quick intelligibility 


probably better is ‘‘ten silver coins’’—the rendering given in Father Spencer’s ‘“‘The 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’(New York, 1937, p. 218). 
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ensis instead of everrit, which means to sweep. It is a trifle but 
it is well to draw attention to it to show how a comparison of the 
different readings and a reference to the original text throw light 
on, and bring out the true sense of, the Scriptures”’ (loc. cit., 115- 
116). Curiously, the English translation of the Angelic Doc- 
tor’s Catena Aurea gives us both words (evertit and everrit) in the 
margin (Vol. V, Part II, p. 528) to illustrate a quotation from 
St. Gregory referring to various manuscripts. Our Clementine 
revision of the Vulgate has “‘everrit.”’ 


III 


In respect of the Gospels, a really complete context is often 
not given by any one of the Evangelists, and a complete context 
of a verse must be constructed out of various details furnished by 
the other Evangelists. 

Reference has been made above to a ‘“‘Harmony of the Gos- 
pels” which will bring together into one place the fragments de- 
sirable for a more complete picture or statement. While Father 
Barton’s book furnishes good footnotes, the Life of Christ by 
Father Maas gives helpful chronology together with a large 
number of clarifying footnotes. In these volumes the specialized 
headings are both attractive and informing.’ 

So far as the Sunday pericopes are concerned, a readier help is 
afforded in the two works of Father Cornelius Ryan dealing with 
the Gospels and the Epistles. It is desirable thus to have the 
Latin and Greek texts given in parallel columns; the translation 
into English, with parallel passages from the other Evangelists; 
then, a combined narrative; then, an ample series of notes on 
the consecutive verses; and, finally ‘‘Moral Reflections.’”’” We 
thus have quite a complete apparatus for each pericope. 

Arrangements such as those illustrated above would greatly 
facilitate the composition of a true homily instead of a set sermon 
—and an occasional homily would afford a pleasing variety in 
our preaching. Nonetheless, such arrangements would also serve 
well for a set sermon, since they furnish us with various clarifica- 


tions of text and of context. 


2 Barton’s book is an adaptation of the ‘“‘SSynopsis Evangelica” of Lagrange, with 
added Introduction and Notes by Barton. Its arrangement of texts is not the 
dovetailing found in the book of Maas. Both books would prove helpful because 
of this difference of arrangement. 
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Having studiously consulted some such arrangement of the 
Sunday’s Gospel, and having thus fixed the whole tenor of the 
pericope in our minds, we might do well to read the same story 
in an approved literary form in any large Life of Christ. Other 
things being equal, my own preference favors a very large Life 
such as that of Bishop Le Camus, translated into English and 
published in three volumes. In this way we can find the narra- 
tive given in a good and pleasant English form, with text, con- 
text, background of time and place and occasion, as well as exe- 
getical comment, or devotional suggestion, as the current of 
thought may appear to demand or to make desirable. 




















Why We Should Read the Scriptures 
By A. L. McManon, O.P., §$.T.M. 


It is a great pity that Catholics know so little about the 
Bible, and especially the New Testament. They do not read it, 
much less do they study and become familiar with its contents. 
For the most part this unparalleled literature is like a closed book 
to our people. If they possess a copy of it at all, or even of that 
part of it known as the New Testament, it is generally treated as 
an ornament or as a venerable relic to be displayed on parlor 
tables or perhaps to casual visitors, or else it is placed apart out 
of the way of harm and common use. This is truly a deplorable 
situation for many reasons. If Catholics could only be made to 
realize what they have lost and are losing by not knowing the 
Bible, and the New Testament in particular, they would begin 
at once to read and investigate this Book of books and could 
never again be induced to neglect it. 

In the first place, the Bible is the principal source of God’s 
special revelation to man and for man. Beginning with the 
creation of the world itself, it unfolds gradually, as the race was 
able to receive them, the eternal truths about the divine nature, 
the various attributes and qualities of the Deity, God’s ways and 
manner of dealing with His creation, the sublime purpose of the 
universe and the glorious destiny of mankind. This revelation 
or unveiling proceeds down the centuries, like a light coming 
from afar, growing brighter and clearer and more complete, until 
finally it culminates with all its heavenly splendors in the person 
of Christ, the Messiah and Redeemer. 

With the advent of the Christ and in His presence spiritual 
darkness was lifted, mists were dissipated, shadows fled away. 
Before His coming men might well have wondered just what God 
was like—the awful, invisible Being who seemed hidden some- 
where in the inaccessible depths of the heavens. His power and 
immensity of course were reflected in the mighty world around; 
His eternity and immutability were imaged in the apparently 
changeless earth and sky; His beauty and majesty were mirrored 
915 
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in bird and flower, in forest and field, in hill and valley, in the 
mountains and the sea, in the golden sun by day and the silver 
moon and stars by night, and above all in man himself, the crown 
and glory of the divine handiwork here below. 

In those olden days God spoke thus to His people, as it were 
darkly and in figure, and betimes through the mouth of prophet 
and seer, and by the silent voice of man’s own conscience; but 
those communications were more productive of feelings of fear 
and awe than of love and filial devotion. The coming of Christ 
changed all this. It shed a heavenly glow and radiance on a 
darksome world. For Christ was God incarnate, in the flesh, 
God in person, in man’s own shape and form—God come down 
from heaven to earth, to live and toil and suffer among men, and 
to talk to them face to face by word of His own mouth. From 
Him we now understand plainly what God is like. In Him we 
see manifested God’s eternal love, God’s gentleness and kind- 
ness, His patience and pity, His mercy and forgiveness, His ever- 
lasting fatherhood and constant solicitude for all His children. 
With Christ and His clear revelation of God’s nature, attributes 
and purposes, the fears and punishments of the Old Testament 
have given place to abounding love and goodness for all human 
kind. Not that these gentler and more appealing qualities were 
not always a part of the divine nature, but only that man’s prog- 
ress and development were not sufficient to receive them until 
the fullness of time had arrived and God was revealed in Christ 
our Lord and Saviour. 

Nothing is now any longer wanting to our salvation except our 
own willingness and efforts, accompanied by the grace of God, to 
make use of the knowledge and means of sanctification contained 
in the inspired Scriptures. Everything essential for our eternal 
welfare can be found in these divine pages, written down for us 
with clear light received from God Himself and under the direct 
movement and supervision of God’s Holy Spirit. And therefore 
to be ignorant of the heavenly messages revealed for us in the 
New Testament is not to know Christ, and to be ignorant of 
Christ is not to know God or the means by which we can be 
saved; for Christ is the way, the truth, and the life that lead to 
God and to eternal blessedness. 
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We find, moreover, in the twenty-seven books which make up 
the divine library of our New Testament Scriptures not only the 
straight and sure path that leads to paradise hereafter, but the 
road to peace and to the greatest measure of contentment and 
happiness possible in this present world. Gold and silver they 
promise not, because such material goods are both transient and 
treacherous; but they abound in treasures of snow-white purity 
which never fail. The teachings of the New Testament alone 
contain the remedy for all our ills. They point the way to charity 
and justice, to love of God and of our fellow-man, to personal 
purity and corporate integrity; they teach us moderation and 
sobriety in times of joy and plenty, and console us in our sorrow 
and want; they erect the standards and provide the laws that 
hallow the home and guide the State and the nations in the pur- 
suit of righteousness; they make God the beginning and end, the 
pivot and center of man and of all things; their solemn sanctions 
cover time and eternity; they hold the final answer to the evils 
and riddles of life and to all the deepest questionings and longings 
of the human heart and soul. 

The New Testament has a message for all classes of people and 
for every condition of human existence. It speaks with equal 
authority and in appropriate language to monarch and peasant, 
to ruler and subject, to rich and poor, to the wise and the ignorant, 
to the young and to the aged. It warns the wicked and the 
proud, but comforts the penitent and the lowly. Its heavenly 
words are as a lamp to our feet from the cradle to the grave; 
they are like refreshing streams flowing from eternal hills, to 
gladden weary pilgrims throughout life’s hard journey. 

Apart altogether from their divine inspiration and the super- 
natural revelation they embody, the Sacred Scriptures, even from 
the viewpoint of mere literature, are admittedly the greatest 
writings in the world. The two Testaments that make up the 
Bible embrace in their sweep many centuries and were written 
by a great variety of authors—by kings and peasants, poets and 
shepherds, biographers and historians, philosophers and cor- 
respondents, preachers and travellers, prophets and Apostles. 
Their writings clothe the loftiest thoughts in the simplest dress. 
Their homely words are at once most vivid and most far-reaching 
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in their significance. Their figures of speech are mostly drawn 
from the natural world around and from human life. Though 
originally written in but two languages, Hebrew and Greek, they 
speak to all nations and generations, because they explore the 
length and breadth, the height and depth, of human life and 
experience in all their myriad aspects as no other literature has ever 
done. They encompass man in his entirety, body and soul, from 
birth to death, in weakness and in strength, in innocence and in 
sin, in degradation and in exaltation, in time and in eternity. 
Finally, in their climax, these matchless writings give us a supreme 
and living picture of religion in action at its best, a concrete and 
perfect ideal, embodied in the life and character of the God-Man. 
This is why their message is ever ancient and ever new, adapted 
to every stage and condition of the race from its beginning to its 
end. This also helps to explain the strange power which these 
books possess to inspire and to nourish, to mould and to guide 
the inner and higher life of man to the noblest achievements. 
No wonder, then, that this unique literature has so powerfully 
influenced mankind and left its indelible mark on all subsequent 
great writing. 


Why Catholics Do Not Read the Scriptures 


In view of what has just been said, it seems strange indeed to 
have to admit that English-speaking Catholics are not great 
readers of the Bible, not even of the New Testament. But such 
has been the case up to now. Of course, there is never any strong 
desire for what we know little about, and so in this matter our 
Catholics seem to be the victims of a vicious circle: they do not 
read the Scriptures because they do not desire to read them, and 
they have no desire to read them because they know little or 
nothing about them. Surely no one could fail to love these divine 
writings who had once become acquainted with them. But 
there must be some reason for this neglect of so great a treasure. 

First of all, we must allow that Catholics have devotional and 
religious books in large numbers and in many varieties, such as 
prayerbooks, missals, hymnals, catechisms, ceremonials, and the 
like; and all of these books are largely built upon the Scriptures, 
either directly or indirectly. In reading and studying such 
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books, therefore, Catholics are often reading the very words of 
Holy Writ, and practically always taking in more or less of the 
thought and spirit of the sacred writers. But, on the other hand, 
there is general complaint these days that Catholics do not use 
devotional books as they formerly did. Instead of assisting at 
Mass with a prayerbook or missal, as they ought to do, they say 
their beads, or have nothing at all in their hands. While in 
church, they are often seen gazing aimlessly and wearily about, as 
if they did not know what was going on. As a result, they are 
becoming less and less familiar with the teachings of their Faith, 
less and less influenced by the saving truths of religion, and more 
and more exposed to the dangers and onslaughts of the enemies 
of Christianity. Furthermore, there is no book, however good, 
that can be accepted as a satisfactory substitute for the New 
Testament. In all its precious pages there is not one passage 
that any intelligent adult person can afford to be ignorant of or 
to neglect. The New Testament does not exclude or forbid the 
use of other books built upon it or around it; but they cannot 
take its place, and should never be permitted to do so. Even 
the Scriptural parts of those other books cannot be properly 
understood without familiarity with the Scriptures themselves. 

We see how much the sacred writings mean to non-Catholic 
Christians. Those brethren lack much of the other helps which 
we possess; they have not the authority and guidance of the 
Church which we have; they are deprived of the Holy Mass and 
of all or nearly all of the seven Sacraments; they have not our 
many catechetical and devotional works; nor are they required 
to go to church on Sundays and holydays as we are. And yet 
see what beautiful lives many of them lead! Their implicit faith 
and love of God, their justice and honesty and service to their 
fellow-men, are admirable and worthy of all imitation. Why is 
this? What is the secret and source of their spiritual life and 
vigor? The answeris: ‘The Divine Scriptures.”’” These sacred 
oracles they have, and they read and study them; they feed their 
souls on them constantly. So imbued with the Scriptures are 
many of these non-Catholics that much of the obvious excellence 
of their best writing and speaking is clearly traceable to the in- 
fluence of the Bible. 
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Is it not a shame, then, that Catholics should be more neglect- 
ful of the word of God than non-Catholics? The Scriptures were 
given to the Catholic Church, and she has been their guardian and 
interpreter down the ages. She has passed them on to us, she 
has encouraged their translation into all languages, she has told 
her scholars to study and explain them, she wants us all to read 
and know them. 

But there is another important reason why English-speaking 
Catholics have neglected the Scriptures, and it is the forbidding 
way in which they have been printed and published. Few other 
books of note have received such treatment at the hands of printer 
and publisher. Set in a type so small that it is difficult to read, 
without regard for natural divisions into paragraphs and sections, 
with a punctuation often ancient and absurd, in language fre- 
quently so archaic and obscure as to defy understanding, ac- 
companied by figures and letters of the alphabet thrown in with 
the text to indicate verses and footnotes, these holy books have 
presented anything but a pleasing and inviting appearance. No 
wonder Catholics have been disinclined to read them, even to 
look at them. 


No Longer Any Excuse 


But now, with the appearance of Fr. Spencer’s New Testament,! 
Catholics have no reason to neglect reading these divine writings 
which have come down to us from Our Lord Himself and His 
Apostles and disciples. Here we have a volume the very ap- 
pearance of which invites us to read. On it the publisher has 
lavished all the arts of bookmaking in size and style of print, in 
paper and binding, in arrangement of page and chapter and of 
verse numbers and footnotes. Here also we have a translation 
that is adequate to the matter and the purpose. It is clear, 
direct, vivid, and easy to read; it is correct and accurate, and 
everywhere suited to the text and the context; it is dignified, 
flowing and musical; it provides a proper setting for the elevated 
thoughts, the celestial verities, and the moral splendors which 
are our inheritance in these, the greatest religious documents in 
the world. 


1 The New Testament. A New Translation from the Original Greek. By Very 
Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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In this new work each chapter of a Gospel or Epistle is sepa- 
rated into its natural sections, and each section is preceded by an 
appropriate heading which gives the key to the whole section; 
verse and chapter numbers are given in the margin; and refer- 
ences to footnotes are made by giving with each note the chapter 
and verse to which it belongs, thus ridding the text of figures and 
letters that could obscure the vision or retard the reading. Fur- 
ther, the words of Our Lord are here printed in clear italics, quo- 
tation marks are used when called for, and all references or al- 
lusions to the Old Testament are printed in small capital letters, 
so that the reader can see everywhere and at a glance who is 
speaking, and can.note the close connection that exists between 
the Old and New Testaments, the latter being the flowering and 
fulfillment, the ripe fruit and glorious consummation, of the former. 

This superb work by Fr. Spencer has the added advantage of 
being a translation from the original Greek, which was the lan- 
guage used by the sacred writers of the New Testament them- 
selves. A version from the Greek is always much closer to the 
autograph copies than any translation of a translation could be; 
and so, other things being equal, it is always better. Translating 
has been likened to pouring honey from one jar into another, 
thus losing some of the sweetness each time. Hence, our so- 
called Douay version of the New Testament must needs be far 
inferior to a work like this one, first because in the beginning it 
was a translation from the Latin Vulgate, which itself was but a 
revision by St. Jerome in the fourth century of an older Latin 
translation; and secondly, because the Douay we now possess is 
the result of so many revisions and editions that it bears little 
resemblance to the scholarly work which had its origin at Rheims. 

Moreover, the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament from which 
the Douay-Rheims was originally taken, besides being in the 
beginning a revision of an old Latin translation, was far removed 
from the work produced by St. Jerome. It had been copied in- 
numerable times for centuries, and so had suffered much in minor 
details from errors consciously or unconsciously introduced into 
it by its many transcribers. The Vulgate itself is thus in need of 
revision, and it is being slowly and carefully revised by eminent 
scholars of the Benedictine Order in accordance with a mandate 
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of Pope Pius X. These revisers are endeavoring to eliminate the 
errors that have crept into the Latin text during the past fifteen 
hundred years, and to reproduce as far as possible the Latin Vul- 
gate as it left the pen of the great St. Jerome. It will take many 
years to complete the gigantic labor; but, when it is finished, it 
will doubtless be considerably different from the Latin we now 
have, and will be much closer to the fine Greek editions at our 
disposal and which Fr. Spencer made use of in producing his 
translation. 

For these reasons the Holy See, since the time of Pope Leo 
XIII, has especially favored translations of the Scriptures from 
the original languages in which they were written, in order that 
both clergy and laity may have a more accurate as well as a deeper 
and wider knowledge of the Sacred Writings. And therefore we 
see that the Bibles most in use now in the principal countries of 
Europe and in French Canada are translations from the Hebrew 
and the Greek, rather than from the Latin. 

Meanwhile, however, it is true, the Latin Vulgate as we have 
it remains a venerable text, substantially correct, and deserving 
at all times of respectful attention. It is also the official text of 
the Latin Rite, and so the Church requires that vernacular trans- 
lations of parts of the Scriptures connected with the Latin liturgy 
and for public use shall be made from it. 

But there is no special value possessed by the Latin Vulgate of 
the New Testament which Fr. Spencer failed to incorporate into 
his own work. Though translating from the best Greek, he 
watched the Vulgate at every step; and wherever the latter dif- 
fered from the former in a matter of importance he gave the Vul- 
gate reading in a footnote. In this way we possess in this new 
translation the combined advantages of both the Greek and the 
Latin. 

There is still another merit in Fr. Spencer’s work, which is 
that it enjoys the uniformity and thoroughness throughout which 
come from being done by one gifted scholar who devoted his life 
to it. Many different writers are apt to destroy uniformity in 
a work like this, and translators who are engaged in other oc- 
cupations at the same time are almost certain to betray signs of 
distraction and lack of penetration and finish. On the other 
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hand, this new translation, as it now appears, may be said to 
possess all the advantages of a work done by a group of scholars; 
for it has had the benefit of painstaking revision by theological 
and Scriptural specialists at home and abroad, who carefully 
weighed and diligently considered every word and line of it in 
the light and with the help of the most recent and best scholar- 
ship. But the changes and improvements made in the work by 
the Roman revisers and the American editors, though many, 
were never such as to mar or disturb the uniform grace and har- 
mony, the individuality and freshness which were given it by the 
one great scholar whose long life and special talents were devoted 
to it. 

Our priests, students and people may well rejoice that now, 
like their non-Catholic brethren, they possess an outstanding 
translation of the sacred books of the New Testament Scriptures 
from the language in which they were first written. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that before long we shall have also here in 
America, as in other countries, a perfected translation of these 
same books from the Latin which will correspond in point of ex- 
cellence with this one from the Greek by Fr. Spencer. There is 
ample room for both, as one would supplement the other, and 
together they would provide for our clergy and laity a more 
varied and thoroughgoing acquaintance with this storehouse of 
inexhaustible and purest spiritual treasures. 


What Others Say 


It is always of paramount importance and value for a work 
like the present one to get the reaction of others to it, to learn 
what those think and say who are unbiased, and with knowledge 
of the matter are capable of passing upon it a purely objective 
judgment, considering only its correctness and intrinsic merits. 
We are glad therefore to be able to close this paper by giving some 
quotations from a few of the many similar appreciations of it 
that have been given by a great variety of prominent critics at 
home and abroad. But space requires us to be brief. 

In the first place, our readers will be interested to know that 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons read a great portion of Fr. 
Spencer’s final work, and was enthusiastic for its early publica- 
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tion, promising to write a special Preface for it if it could be 
finished during his time. Unfortunately the illustrious Cardinal 
passed away before Fr. Spencer’s manuscript was completed and 
ready for publication. But since its completion and publication, 
with the approval of the highest authority in the Dominican 
Order, the work has been presented to the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, and to Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, and 
has received from both a special blessing and an expression of 
“‘the hope and prayer that this volume will do much to encourage 
wider reading of the Word of God and more profound meditation 
on the saving truths of the Christian dispensation.”’ 

After a thorough examination of the work in its final published 
form, Fr. J. M. Vosté, Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission, writes from Rome: ‘The work is really perfect. Read 
the Epistles of St. Paul—they are light in Fr. Spencer’s transla- 
tion. Read the prologue to St. John’s Gospel, or the great dis- 
courses of Our Lord in the Fourth Gospel—they are music.”’ 

Msgr. J. M. T. Barton, also Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, writes in the January, 1938, Clergy Review: ‘I can 
say that, after taking a very large number of samples from the 
renderings proposed and comparing them with the original and 
with the best existing versions, I am satisfied that the work has 
been excellently done, and that it is a translation remarkable 
both for its beauty and its scholarship. ... To those who are 
accustomed to the use of the Douay Version, and in particular to 
its infelicitous rendering of much of the content of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the present edition will prove a real joy.” 

Fr. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., says in the Commonweal: ‘‘It can 
be said at once that the late Fr. Spencer’s translation, carefully 
revised by eminent Scriptural scholars here and abroad, is per- 
fectly fitted to be an authorized American Catholic version.”’ 

These are but a few of many tributes, from a great variety of 
critics, that have already been given Fr. Spencer’s monumental 
work during the eight months since its publication. But even 
more remarkable is the praise this new translation is receiving 
from non-Catholic scholars. Thus, Dr. Ismar J. Peritz, one of 
the foremost of Protestant authorities, in a long article in the 
Journal of the Bible and Religion, writes: ‘‘It is not too much to say 
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that this new version possesses qualities, judged by the highest 
standards, that are calculated to make it an epoch-making event 
in the history of Bible translations and religion. .. . 

‘Translation is a most delicate task. It requires a thorough- 
going and intimate acquaintance with the idioms of both lan- 
guages and a genius to be just toboth.... Fr. Spencer was well 
aware of the pitfalls. He not only avoided them, but in many in- 
stances excelled above others in accuracy... . 

“The style of a version is of paramount importance. Ex- 
perience of centuries has set the standard.... Judged even by 
such standards, Fr. Spencer’s English deserves unstinted praise. 
We move (here) in the atmosphere of the greatest English classic. 
... We meet here in general with the grace, euphony, and dignity 
which made the English Bible famous. . . . 

“Among modern attempts to give the Bible a presentable 
literary form Fr. Spencer’s New Testament will take first rank; 
and not enough can be said in its praise.” 

C. M. Bishop in The Dallas Morning News says in part: ‘“This 
is a beautiful specimen of the bookmaker’s art, especially adapted 
to ecclesiastical taste, mechanically perfect .... In the judgment 
of this reviewer, it is an excellent translation into American 
literary English. It is as nearly literal as any translation for 
popular reading can ever be... .” 

The following paragraph is by P. W. Wilson in the Publisher's 
Weekly: ‘‘The publication of the King James Version by Simon 
and Schuster as a best seller is one instance of the new attitude 
towards the Bible. Not less significant is the exquisite transla- 
tion of the New Testament into modern but dignified English 
which has been achieved by Roman Catholic scholars in the 
United States and issued for general reading by Macmillan.”’ 

Dr. Peritz concludes a long review of Spencer in Religion in Life 
as follows: ‘‘Itis a masterly work of translation.... It is worthy 
of a great Church. It is far superior to the Authorized Version.” 

In view of these encomiums by so many different authorities, 
it would seem beyond doubt that Fr. Spencer’s work has es- 
tablished a record and set a standard in Scriptural translation of 
which Catholics of all classes may be justly proud. Both clergy 
and laity now have a New Testament which they can read not 
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only with greatest spiritual profit but with confidence, ease, and 
pleasure. There seems good reason to hope, therefore, that 
Fr. Spencer’s wish and purpose in producing this great work may 
be realized, namely, ‘‘that the inspired Word should become more 
widely read, and thereby exercise a greater influence on the lives 
of Christians by making them conform more exactly to the words 
and example of Christ.” 

















Clouds Over the Earth 
By VIATOR 


Ill. Attitudes of the Masses in Totalitarian States 


What do the people in undemocratic States say and think 
about their Governments? This question is often asked from 
travellers returning from abroad. The answer is that the ma- 
jority of the people unquestionably support the Government and 
want it to continue. About 25 per cent approve the Govern- 
ment for prudence’ sake. The vast majority are not satisfied, 
but do not express their dissatisfaction publicly. With the 
religious situation very many are not at all content. 

In view of what has been stated in preceding articles, it is 
almost impossible for outsiders to understand such attitudes. 
The reason is because what has so far been told is more or less 
hidden under the surface. The people do not hear nor see nor 
read about it. On the other hand, there are other factors that 
are seen, known, and appreciated because they are constantly 
publicized by propaganda. These factors influence the masses 
tremendously. 

Before the advent of the national leaders, conditions in these 
countries were really very bad. Everything was upset, business 
was stagnant, and industry handicapped by strikes and revolts. 
Wages were low, unemployment widespread, and consequently 
poverty and great moral disorders prevailed everywhere. The 
life, peace, and property of individuals were threatened. At 
present there is peace, no strikes or labor troubles, no fights or 
fatal clashes between opposing factions. The countries are 
quiet, indeed. All have work who are able to accept work. In 
fact, there exists a labor shortage created partly by the millions 
engaged in the militia, government activities, labor camps, etc. 
Ample opportunity to work is a great consolation for an indus- 
trious people. Wages are fairly high, although the purchasing 
power of money is much decreased by the prevailing high prices. 
Nevertheless, people can live securely, if frugally. Consequently, 
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business is satisfactory and progressively increasing. The 
Government encourages economy and praises the workingmen 
for their practical support. 

The people realize to a certain extent that they obtained these 
better times at the cost of economic, political, social, and religious 
liberty, but they console themselves by saying: ‘‘Present public 
conditions are worth the price we pay.”’ 

A depressed feeling still exists, and the standard of living has 
been considerably lowered. These conditions the State seeks to 
overcome gradually by creating highly favorable working con- 
ditions and by providing abundant amusement for the masses. 
In factories and offices, wherever this is practical, the radio is on 
continually, and the programs are interspersed by the community 
songs of the workers. In larger establishments, bands play 
during lunch hours, and certain hours are assigned to athletics, 
sports, and dancing. Much longer and more frequent vacations 
and more holidays with pay are granted, and the excursions 
which the Government promotes are well attended. Hundreds 
of thousands of common laborers see places that they never saw 
before, and enjoy travel they never dreamt of in former days. 
That these activities are fine psychological means of removing 
feelings of depression by creating joy and happiness, cannot be 
doubted. Some hardships will gladly be borne in return. 

With people who do not like interference with religion, the re- 
action would be stronger if they but knew more about the 
extent of this interference. They take the party’s word for the 
necessity of curbing religious activities, and point to visible 
achievements in public affairs. They say, for example, that the 
religious quarrels between the Catholics and more numerous 
Lutherans have ceased, and that the Churches are now out of 
politics. With regard to the interference with religious beliefs 
and exercises, practically all think that everything will return to 
normalcy as time passes. Very many Christians are convinced 
that under the compulsion of present circumstances it cannot be 
wrong to leave the Church publicly and remain Catholics pri- 
vately—which, of course, is not actually possible. Should they 
be advised of this in the confessional or elsewhere, they simply 
answer: ‘‘Well, we must live in peace and feed our large fami- 
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lies. If conditions change, we change too.’’ But conditions 
will not change until the Lord puts into effect the words uttered 
through Nahum (i. 13): “Now I will break in pieces his rod with 
which he struck thy back, and I will burst thy bonds asunder.”’ 


Attitude of Capital 

Big merchants, factory owners and stockholders are less satis- 
fied with conditions. Although they concede that things are 
moving and that some returns are better than none, they dislike 
the State control and the compulsion to put all their profits in 
doubtful government bonds. The money goes into the hands of 
politicians who control their factories and business. Shortage of 
raw materials and the creation of many substitutes necessitate 
great outlays for new machinery and frequent changes in sales 
methods. All these things are vexatious. The Government 
tries to reduce this discontent by expressing regret that it is 
forced to act in this manner at least for a short period, because 
the capitalists themselves knew no better ways to promote the 
country’s prosperity. Thus, capital contents itself with the 
present for fear of a much worse future. In reality, it can do 
nothing else. The feeling is growing that the more sacrifices are 
made now, the sooner will lasting prosperity with freedom return. 
Business men also excuse the Government somewhat, because it 
is not aided by financial assistance, credits and raw materials 
from foreign governments. Most of the capitalists, being liberals, 
consider religion a private affair. 


Attitudes of the Clergy 

The attitude of the Protestant as well as of the Catholic clergy 
is, generally speaking, unfavorable to totalitarianism, but not 
for the same reasons. The Protestant ministers resist (not 
always openly) because they were formerly of the State religion, 
and for reason of a few fundamental teachings. Being no longer 
State-supported public officials, they have lost all power and much 
influence. Priests and bishops are at odds with the Government 
over questions of dogma and vested rights. In order to under- 
stand these reasons fully, a more than ordinary knowledge of the 
church history of the country is required. It goes beyond the 
scope of this survey to enter into details regarding these matters. 
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Both clergies also rest their contentions on Concordats or solemn 
assurances and guarantees given by the party at the beginning of 
its reign. All the clergymen support the State in all other things, 
for though they may dislike certain measures, they consider them 
necessary under present conditions. Outside of the religious 
sphere, the clergy could not be called disloyal. As far as re- 
ligious life is concerned, there are many things that worry priests. 
Youth is practically lost to the Church; clerical influence and 
standing are on the decline. The activities of the priests are 
curbed, and they see no way of changing conditions. Many 
apostatize. All fear that, unless more religious freedom is granted 
and better religious training for children can be provided, great 
harm will be done to the Church within a few years. Church 
finances have shrunk, and extra collections are forbidden, nor 
indeed would these be successful with parishioners not accus- 
tomed to the direct support of their churches. Every remedy 
proposed to remedy the evils has been thwarted by the party. 
Some great episcopal leaders have become discouraged, since the 
evil consequences of expedients employed proved greater than the 
good results anticipated. 

However, the clergy are somewhat consoled by more frequent 
Communions and a larger attendance at devotions and pilgrim- 
ages. Charity towards the poor is increasing. People have 
become more attached to their shepherds. So, the priests are 
quietly awaiting better times, using their good influence when- 
ever opportunities present themselves. 


Helping Themselves 


Many see that they must help themselves, because aid from 
abroad might either not be forthcoming or might not be success- 
ful. This is especially the opinion of the clergy with regard to 
religion. Hence, they earnestly try to save what they can. 
They are forcefully preaching the mystery of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and promoting the Holy Eucharist. Many priests 
feel that it was a mistake to delay so long the introduction of 
Early Communion. They feel that, if they had an Eucharistic 
youth as we have in the United States, they could safely leave the 
protection of childhood to Christ Himself. The parish preaching 
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is more and more about the fundamental dogmas: God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Church, etc. Visiting the homes of 
parishioners has become more frequent. This provides occasions 
for the distribution of literature, leaflets, and pictures. These 
are printed in the prevailing new style of art and carry timely 
texts. Much talking about religious problems cannot be done 
during these visits, but the acquaintance between priests and 
people is kept up and, it is hoped, will produce good results in 
the still more serious days to come. Of course, the spirit of 
prayer is particularly fostered. People are not so much asked to 
pray for the cessation of evil as for the promotion of good. In 
the end it amounts to the same thing, but causes no surprise and 
leads to no trouble. 

The spirit of prayer is especially fostered by community de- 
votions. These are attracting increasing numbers of attendants. 
I do not think that the religious situation in the country is the 
sole reason for this, and would attribute a large share in their 
success to the devotions themselves. These devotions have been 
made very attractive by their liturgical form, their manly lan- 
guage, and their method consisting in responsive prayers between 
priest and people, mostly in texts from Holy Scripture or the 
Liturgy. Good community hymns are divided into three or 
four parts. All join in the singing. These devotions are also 
made practical by being instructional as well as devotional. In 
the course of time they implant important truths and create a 
public opinion that could under present conditions not well be 
formed by preaching. Finally, these devotions have been in- 
creased in popularity by a return to the old time-honored sub- 
jects and the addition of a few of the more recent national Saints. 
The writer believes that such devotions would please the people 
of any land. As they have been lately revised in a number of 
dioceses, they are certainly modern. 

The reading of Catholic books, of which there are many avail- 
able in stores and parish libraries, is much recommended. Biog- 
raphies of national Saints are preferred to others for obvious 
reasons. 

To these, other means employed for the promotion of religion 
could be added, but it may be better not to mention them. One 
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thing is certain: as far as religion is concerned, Communism 
makes martyrs and National Socialism apostates. 


Attitude of Visitors 

That existing conditions in radical countries make different 
impressions upon different people may be seen from the reports 
that are published. Most visitors are influenced by what they 
observe visually. Travelling over the new and splendid roads, 
seeing the factories working, noticing the dense traffic on rail- 
roads and rivers, the fine displays in stores, and the order and 
cleanliness everywhere, many are overcome by reaction. They 
expected nothing like this. They anticipated shortage of food, 
lack of good accommodations, dissatisfaction, brutal treatment and 
what not, but they experience just the opposite. Ample food, 
accommodations and courtesy await all foreigners, even if they 
live in private homes. They hear no complaints; they see or 
read nothing that should not become known to them. On the 
contrary, being intensely racial and national, the people speak 
about their achievements, about the difference between former 
times and now, and try to convince the visitors of their happiness 
by showing them their beautiful surroundings and the recreations 
they can enjoy. If visitors ask embarrassing questions, the 
people either cannot answer them, or do not wish to lower the 
prestige of the country. Asa rule, the more inquisitive foreigners 
are, the more reticent the people become. Hence, it is quite 
natural that foreigners leave the country with the best impres- 
sions, and a number of them have become convinced National 
Socialists or Fascists. What was hidden under the presentable 
exterior never became known to them, and after their return to 
their own country they swell the membership of foreign propa- 
ganda units. 

Other visitors, the minority, learn more about hidden condi- 
tions because they come in contact with civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, business executives, and industrialists, who are willing 
to talk if they are certain that they can do so without implicating 
themselves. To gather desired information may take a long time, 
and it often happens that written or printed notes and literature 
are confiscated at the border, so that a good memory remains 
the only depository of the facts collected. 
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For the reasons just given, letters from relatives or friends 
living in the radical countries are of no practical value, because 
they are opened en route for censorship and other purposes. On 
this account many letters are never forwarded, and such as reach 
their destination may state partial truths which create an entirely 
wrong picture because of what they omit to tell. In this con- 
nection it may be said that reports of foreign correspondents are 
mostly correct in important statements, especially if they come 
from countries that have no special reasons for being inimical to 
the individuals with which they deal. 

Another reliable source of information for foreigners are some 
Catholic books published in radical countries. They teach in- 
directly. Whilst they do not mention adverse conditions, they 
try to protect the people from harm by leading them in an opposite 
direction. Another source of indirect information for those who 
understand the current methods of propaganda are the govern- 
ment publications. They frequently praise conditions that do 
not exist, and vehemently deny evils that are much in evidence. 


What Nationals Expect from Foreigners 


What can foreigners do to assist the totalitarian countries? 
This question, if addressed to a wide variety of citizens, will 
elicit some or all of the following replies: 

“You must grant us loans, buy our goods, and extend credits. 
You must cease criticizing our Government about its way of 
providing for our country’s welfare. You must send us money 
for our poor and must reduce tariffs. All of our race living in 
other countries must be allowed to spread propaganda in our 
favor.” 

“But the loans we already extended and the interest thereon 
remain unpaid. We do not need more of your goods, and you 
do not want ours in exchange. Your credit is no good because 
your money has no metal backing or secure basis. If your people 
have work and wages, whence do the many poor come?” 

After such a retort, the discussion becomes more or less evasive, 
and generally winds up with the invective: 

“Knowing about the labor troubles, unemployment, and mil- 
lions on relief in your country, we can thank God that we are 
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much better situated than you can hope to be for a long time to 
come. Moreover, our ‘Leader’ can do without you.” 

Some people with a deeper knowledge of existing conditions 
think that foreign pressure might induce the party to become less 
radical and less brutal in its methods and policies. They think 
that this pressure could be exercised by giving full publicity to 
the actual conditions, by exposing the wrong ideology that causes 
the deplorable evils, by diverting as much money, business, and 
travel as possible away from the totalitarian countries, by sup- 
pressing all foreign propaganda groups that are under the direc- 
tion of the party in their lands of origin or of its embassies and 
consulates; finally, by placing Communists, Fascists, and Na- 
tional Socialists all on the same rating. Such means of pressure 
universally applied by democratic countries might bring about 
any one of three different results. It might indeed bring about 
reforms; it might break a radical party by bloody revolution and 
civil war—or it might strengthen the party, make it desperate, 
and make conditions worse than they were before. The writer is 
convinced that the last-mentioned would happen if all the means 
of pressure were applied simultaneously. 

Since the religious question interests us most just now, the 
question might be asked: ‘“‘Could not the Totalitarian State 
relinquish its domination over religion and so provide for the 
spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of its citizens?’ This 
question could easily be answered philosophically, but this would 
serve no practical purpose. From the viewpoint of the totali- 
tarian world-ideology this abdication of control over religion is 
impossible, since it means to relinquish essentials, and what is 
no longer complete and entire is no longer totalitarian. The 
State could hand over the Church to the bishops, as it has handed 
over other departments to individuals, retaining the right to 
regulate religion in principle. The Church must condemn such 
a proposal, and owing to her character cannot accept it. Whilst 
resisting in theory, the Church might in practice work out a 
modus vivendi that might serve well in an emergency, especially 
if the relations between Church and State could be regulated by 
a Concordat that will actually be observed by the State. 
Something like this condition has been brought about in Italy, 
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and something similar is seemingly contemplated in Rumania 
with regard to the Orthodox Church. Germany has already 
made a religious concession, although in the wrong direction, by 
constituting Alfred Rosenberg (of French-Jewish and Mongolian 
ancestry without a drop of Aryan blood in his veins) the apostle 
of ‘‘the race.’’ This view is set down here as unfolded to the 
writer, without any comment as to its feasibility or possibility. 
The Church alone can decide this.! 


The Future of Austria 


As this article is written, Austria has just ceased to exist and a 
plebiscite is being prepared. The National Socialist program 
will be repeated in every detail there. It must not be thought 
that the Austrians did not desire a change. The country is 
miserably poor. It lacks almost all the essentials of economic 
life. Although the formation of the Christian State had made 
some progress, economic and social conditions showed no im- 
provement. The clergy were mostly blamed, because they had a 
great share and much influence in the Government. They 
meant well, but the effects show that there is a great difference 
between learned professors and good, practical statesmen. The 
bulk of the Austrian workers are anti-clerical, but not anti- 
Catholic. They were acquainted with the greater prosperity of 
their northern neighbors; but as long as their country was in- 
dependent, they loved their freedom, and their patriotism kept 
many from demanding union with the Reich. However, as soon 
as national independence was gone, practically all hailed the 
coming of the ‘‘Leader,” either from conviction or for reasons of 
prudence. Many, of course, fear retribution and retaliation. 
The Catholics of Austria knew also about the persecution of 
Catholics in Germany, but light-hearted as they are, they care 


1 Meanwhile, the attitude of the Holy See regarding the codperation between the 
bishops and National Socialism has been clarified by a statement issued by Cardinal 
Innitzer from Rome on April 6. The Cardinal had previously advised the Aus- 
trian people to vote for the Anschluss (or union with Germany), seemingly hoping to 
obtain a more benevolent treatment of the Austrian Catholics. Instructed by the 
Holy See, he neutralized a wrong opinion that was created by publishing the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘The solemn declaration of March 18 of the Austrian Episcopate was 
not intended to be, obviously, an approval of anything that was not and is not com- 
patible with God’s law and the freedom and rights of the Catholic Church.” In 
addition he demanded the adherence to the Concordat by the new Government, and 
that some inalienable natural and religious rights be guaranteed. This declaration 
will not be permitted to reach the Austrians before the plebiscite. 
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more for the flesh-pots than for religious freedom. Some think 
that, since there are no warring churches in Austria and nearly 
all the people are of one Faith, the religious conditions among 
them may not change. In this, however, they are mistaken.” 

Several other regions inhabited by Germanic people are on the 
Nazi list for future occupation or redemption. These as well 
as the expected colonies will all share the same fate unless God 
prevents it. Nooneelse can. It is not necessary to extend this 
survey of the conditions in radical countries, because by the time 
this appears in print much more will probably have become 
known. However, it may be well to add a short summary of the 
different attitudes explained in these pages. 


Attitude of the People in Totalitarian States 

The populations realize that much good has been done by the 
totalitarian governments, and in public the great majority seem 
satisfied. 

In private, a large number deplore certain political, religious 
and other conditions, but they are afraid that talk or opposition 
will make matters worse. 

Others remain seemingly indifferent, condone practically all 
that the party does, and wait for conditions to change. They 
fear civil war. 

In general, the people are not satisfied with being forcibly and 
effectively silenced. They see no reason for this. 

Practically all the citizens are convinced that for the good of 
the whole world all other countries should line up with theirs. 

People who have never left their totalitarian countries do not 
know much about what is going on within their own land. 


Attitude of the Governing Authorities 
The party claims to have a mission from God to rule over the 
whole population, bodies and souls, this right being based on the 
mandate of the people. 
Leaders hold that their ideology will last for centuries, because 


* However, the increase of Catholics resulting from the annexation of large German 
minorities still living across the borders, may not be without deep influence on existing 
religious conditions. It cannot be doubted that the private opinion of all Catholics 
is firmly against the methods employed by the Government in dealing with the 
Church. An increase in strength of this sentiment may also increase pressure upon 
the ruling party. In any case, the problem is bound to become more troublesome. 
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it rests upon a new foundation and is buttressed by means never 
heretofore applied. 

The ‘‘Leader’’ claims supreme authority over all the members 
of the race, no matter where they dwell. 

The State, party, or race recognizes no laws from above or 
abroad. Its only law is the law of the land. 

The Government can do no wrong, and all means promoting 
the welfare of the race are ethical and praiseworthy. 

State, party, and people being identical, everyone opposing or 
obstructing the party is a traitor against the race. 

Everyone must be willing to sacrifice all for the Totalitarian 
State and its dictator. 

These tenets are repeated again and again in the numerous 
educational magazines published by the party. 


Conclusion 


Since, according to the opinion of all, God alone can end the 
evil conditions here deplored, there is but one means that may 
be safely applied with great hope of success. The Church has 
often announced it, and the Pope does not cease to recommend it 
in every Encyclical and public statement. It is prayer in the 
state of grace. Since the life of the soul cannot be maintained 
without the Bread of Life, prayer and the Holy Eucharist must 
go together. These means are sufficient to counteract the in- 
fluences that cause the evil conditions. This statement may not 
be pleasing to the organizers of all kinds of action groups except 
Catholic Action, still it must stand. The faithful in all countries 
must pray more; they must pray without ceasing. That they 
do not do so is a mystery, some paradox in human behavior that 
originated in Paradise. Having the best and simplest means 
easily available, many attempt difficult things of little or no 
value. 

In an old and formerly Catholic cathedral, the visitor is im- 
mediately attracted by a very touching picture of Christ. One’s 
eyes cannot fail to see the inscription found below: 


You call Me Master, but do not listen to Me. 
You call Me the Light, but do not see Me. 
You call Me the Way, but do not follow Me. 
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You call Me Wisdom, but do not believe Me. 

You call Me beautiful, but do not desire Me. 

You call Me rich, but do not ask from Me. 

You call Me merciful, but do not trust in Me. 

You call Me just, but do not fear Me. 

You call Me good, but do not love Me. 

You call Me omnipotent, but do not pray to Me.... 


Love Me and your neighbor and the whole law is fulfilled. 


(Conclusion) 





— 











The Parish Magazine 


By CHARLES E. DIVINEY 


The opinion of the priesthood concerning the value of parish 
magazines is certainly far from unanimous. Some priests are 
issuing them and are enthusiastic and satisfied with the results; 
others in a fine flurry of zeal and interest issue them for a while, 
often sporadically, and then let them languish and die. Another 
group has never tried them and never will. Their attitude can be 
summed up in a few words: they think the whole idea is juvenile 
and silly, a waste of time and energy. Consequently, they never 
seriously consider the possible merits or demerits of these publica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, they hardly give them a passing 
thought unless they happen upon the efforts of a brother-cleric 
from a neighboring parish. 

Our contention is that they can and should have a valuable and 
effective part in the activity of practically any parish. This con- 
tention is not based on mere theory or imagination, but is the re- 
sult of some years of experience in a fairly large urban parish in 
one of our great dioceses—an experience that took in every phase 
of the work including editing, writing, getting advertisements, and 
the distribution of the finished product. Very few angles of the 
matter have been missed, from arguing with the printer (who al- 
ways seems to work too slowly) to cajoling writers to contribute 
their time and talent with no greater reward than the satisfaction 
of knowing they are serving a good cause. 

This article proposes to consider the individual useful purposes 
which parish bulletins may serve. 


Important Parish Announcements 


They are, first and foremost, the best means of making impor- 
tant parish announcements. We think most priests will agree 
that vocal announcements are neither satisfactory nor successful, 
How a plain everyday statement from the pulpit can be misunder- 
stood by a typical congregation, is a caution. The reason is not 
hard to find. Sometimes the misunderstanding is due to a weak 
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voice, poor diction, or even faulty acoustics. More often it is 
due to the frequent coughing, late arrivals, and other distractions 
which seem to have become an integral part of our Sunday Mass. 
Therefore, when we are wont to lament the poor response to our 
appeals, the meager attendance at meetings, and the ever-present 
confusion about such fundamental things as the nature and qual- 
ity of the fast and abstinence and the days on which they should 
be observed, it might be well for us to examine our methods of 
propaganda and publicity to see if we are ourselves not partially 
at fault. 

A test of the inefficacy of the usual verbal announcement can 
be made in any Catholic home on Sunday evening. Ask two or 
three members of the same family what announcements were 
made at the Mass they attended, and you will be surprised at the 
result. Some points will have been missed entirely, a few will be 
remembered clearly, and the rest will be utterly confused. Now, 
the pointis: if these topics are important enough to warrant being 
spoken of in church, they are surely important enough to demand 
the use of the most effective method of announcement that there 
is. 


Parish Rules and Regulations 


Then, too, every well-ordered parish has a set of rules and regu- 
lations for the public good. There is no better way of insuring 
that these instructions find their way into the home than to print 
them in the parish bulletin. Such things should be made known 
as the time for Baptisms, the requirements for a licit sponsor, and 
the schedule of Masses (including the names of those for whom the 
Holy Sacrifice will be offered). This tabulation of stipend Masses 
can only be made, of course, where there is a weekly bulletin (such 
as that issued in St. Joan of Arc parish in Jackson Heights, Queens, 
New York City). This parish issues both a weekly and a monthly 
bulletin, and makes public the Masses and the banns of marriage 
by this means. 

Another tangle that needs continuous unraveling is the com- 
plexity of the marriage regulations. Things could be simplified 
to some extent by printing the requirements of the parish and the 
method of arranging for the ceremony. It is surprising how 
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loath people are to come to the rectory; and when they do come, 
how little they know about baptismal records, banns, and other 
necessary matrimonial data. 

How often has a priest arrived at a sick call to find the person 
dead, or how often do people come to the rectory to arrange for a 
funeral without ever having called a priest to attend the now de- 
ceased relative or friend! You may retort that people of that 
type would never read a parish bulletin. But if the availability 
of the priest at all times was made known, maybe more than one 
additional soul would die with the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
instead of going into the valley of death unconsoled and unaided. 
While on the subject of sick calls, there are a number of points that 
may be emphasized. While there is rarely a legitimate excuse 
for a dirty, untidy home (except perhaps in an unforeseen emer- 
gency), our people should be made to appreciate the propriety of 
exceptional cleanliness and order when the Eucharist comes to their 
home perhaps for the first time. A few well-written hints would 
make things easier at once for the faithful and the minister of the 
Sacrament. 

Other items now announced from the pulpit with no great meas- 
ure of success are such matters as: the nature of indulgences and 
the conditions for obtaining them; the time and place of meetings; 
the days on which religious instructions are held for converts and 
public school children, and the various social affairs the dwelling 
on which sometimes sound out-of-place during solemn liturgical 
worship. The parish bulletin could serve more than adequately 
to make these matters known. 


Providing More Time for the Sermon 


A factor not to be ignored these days is the time element. With 
the increase in Communions and the necessity of starting and 
finishing Masses on time, the sermon is often limited to a very few 
minutes, or sometimes must be omitted entirely in favor of the 
announcements. To preach the word of God is so important that, 
if we can find time to do so properly only by making our announce- 
ments through the medium of print, that in itself is a sufficiently 
compelling argument in favor of the parish bulletin. 

Despite our annual sales talk on the value of the Catholic press 
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and the necessity of supporting it, we all know that the proportion 
of homes into which a Catholic pubication finds its way is very 
small. While the parish paper does not attempt to compete with 
its professional brother, it is the only representative of the Catho- 
lic press that crosses many a threshold. That is why it should 
contain two or three pithy articles on salient matters, be they of 
moral, dogmatic, or current-topic content. The unassuming 
appearance of the bulletin is often an invitation to a reader who 
would not bother with a better-written, more scholarly composed, 
and more pretentious publication. Msgr. John Belford of Brook- 
lyn, with his “‘Mentor,’’ has shown how successfully this idea can 
be developed. Even though there may not be many pens so 
trenchant and vigorous as his, there are numerous priests who can 
write, and write satisfactorily. . 

Many priests do not care to write for a professional magazine, 
but would welcome an opportunity to do something in this local 
field. Writing is an art that can be developed only by much 
practice. The bulletin provides a modest, but not unimportant, 
medium whereby such practice can be obtained. With the in- 
centive to write that is the result of a fairly certain guarantee of 
publication, a number of capable writers should be developed. 


Fostering the Liturgical Movement 


With the increasing usage of the Missal these days, there is a 
steady demand for an English Ordo. It is true that such a calen- 
dar can be obtained from the bookseller at a reasonable price. 
But to foster the liturgy we ought to make the liturgical calendar 
more available. Many a person flounders through the Missal 
on Sundays, and especially on week-days, without such a guide. 
The parish bulletin could easily publish in English a list of the 
feasts and their Masses, so that the liturgically minded layman 
would have no difficulty in following the sacred ceremonies with 
intelligence and interest. Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in New York City has successfully done this in 
his very clever magazine entitled “Parish Interests.”’ 

On the occasion of great liturgical feasts something of the mean- 
ing and symbolism of the ceremonies should be explained before- 
hand. This was brought home very forcibly to the writer during 
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the last Lenten season. I participated in the Solemn Blessing of 
the Palms while the congregation stood or knelt obviously mys- 
tified. During Holy Week our churches were well filled, but our 
people were denied the opportunity of sharing the true delight of 
the liturgy in allits glory. 


The Bulletin and the Parish School 


In our parish life there is nothing that engages more of the 
priest’s interest than his school. Since it is the hope of Catholi- 
cism of the future, any extension of its scope should be welcome. 
The parish magazine could serve as a sort of liaison between pastor 
and parent. Very few of our schools have parent-teacher organi- 
zations, and since we know that the parents must be actively in- 
terested, the magazine might serve as a substitute. School news 
and activities could thus be brought to the parental attention 
without much trouble. Children forget, some lie and others 
steal, and yet often the parent relies entirely upon the child for his 
information about the school; parents thus often contract a very 
distorted and warped view of Catholic education. Then, too, 
we have found that nothing arouses more interest among parents 
and children alike than the publication of an honor roll. They 
both look forward to it eagerly. However, woe betide the editor 
who leaves out a name! He will soon get his audience reaction. 

We have often thought that discipline problems, Mass attend- 
ance, summer confessions, home assignments, and other things 
which need the codperation of the parents, could be improved to 
some extent if we could make the latter aware of their responsi- 
bility. In some instances this could be accomplished most easily 
by means of printer’s ink. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


To-day all parishes with few exceptions have a Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. And if ever there was an organization that 
needed constant, unrelenting publicity, itisthis. In many sections 
of the country it will have to overcome inherent prejudices that 
are the outcome of the old Sunday School routine. It has to re- 
move the ancient antagonism to all Sunday Schools. It has to in- 
sist that religious instruction is not merely a preparation for the 
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reception of the Sacraments, but something that is to parallel 
secular education through all its years. It has to call attention 
to the serious and distressing conditions in the public high 
schools, and seek to remedy them as well as it can. It likewise 
has entered the field of adult education, and thus needs to have 
the program of its study clubs and discussion groups made known. 
Moreover, it has established religious vacation schools—a fairly 
new idea in the East, which like all new ideas must be gradually 
impressed on the public. In all these needs and problems will the 
Confraternity find the parish publication a valuable ally and of 
almost indispensable assistance. 

Particularly will the Confraternity need assistance in the parish 
where there is a large and flourishing parochial school. For this 
often means that the majority of the children who attend the 
public school come from homes where the notion of constant re- 
ligious instruction through all the formative years of schooling is 
not very favorably received, if considered at all. 

Since every parish has to depend upon the collections taken 
from and donations given by its parishioners, and since many 
people are reluctant and recalcitrant givers, any laudable method 
that does not smack of bad taste may be used to augment the 
normal income. The appeal to pride is one of them, and the 
printing of a collection list from time to time often engenders a 
spirit that is conducive to more liberal contributions. We say 
that this list should be published only from time to time, if at all; 
for there is present the danger of converting an instrument of 
power into a mere medium for listing collections, and such a 
medium may quickly fail in its purpose and lose all public appeal. 
We have seen more than one parish magazine degenerate in this 
way, so that it could only be called a paper or a magazine by a 
person of very charitable mind. Rather choose another means for 
publishing collections than destroy the efficacy of your bulletin. 
The very people whose names fail to appear in the collection lists, 
may need the parish magazine most. 


Fighting Anti-Religious Propaganda 


Due to the propaganda of the enemies of the Church much ill- 
will has been created among our people, and unfortunately the 
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latter are often inarticulate in the presence of the clergy so that 
we are unaware of their real thoughts and feelings. It is a dis- 
tinct shock to hear occasionally of the mistaken opinions of some 
young lad whom we knew in the parochial school, or to learn in- 
directly that one of our very active workers for the church harbors 
and hides beliefs which are contrary to good Catholic practice. 
We need very much to create that somewhat intangible but vital 
thing called good-will. 

Movements such as Fascism and Nazism have succeeded in 
their programs of indoctrination to no little degree by the skillful, 
subtle use of the press. Our parish monthlies and weeklies may 
not be able to become as effective, but through them we can at 
least correct misapprehensions, refute lies and errors, and above 
all seek to build up a conviction among our people that we are 
sympathetic towards them and their problems. The practical 
results of such a program may be hard to demonstrate, but the 
need for the effort is evident and good results should be achieved. 

At one time it was hard to find good Catholic books to recom- 
mend. To recommend works merely because they happened to 
be Catholic would be a distinct disservice to the Catholic literary 
revival. It is hard to get people to read good books, and it is 
harder to get them to purchase them. But in a parish where 
there is a literate congregation, parishioners are apt to read what- 
ever is much publicized. The parish magazine has a double duty 
in this regard: (1) to recommend that which is worthy of atten- 
tion in the field of letters, to publish the names and addresses of 
bookstores, and to call attention to any meritorious books; (2) 
to serve as an honest critic in these days when literary log-rolling 
is a favorite pastime. Too many books sent out by book clubs 
are cheap and trashy. The publication of sound reasons why 
they should not be read will be a great help. This critical atti- 
tude should be just as willing to deflate a Catholic literary bubble 
as a non-Catholic one. Fearless critics are too few, because most 
writers have to depend on those who control the purse strings. 
Surely no par‘sh editor is in that position. 

We know of one parish that through its parochial messenger 
succeeded in calling the attention of its people to the obnoxious 
character of one of the widely circulated national weeklies, which 
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was entering many a home because the parents were careless or too 
busy to give the matter much attention. 

In relation to the theatre, there would be no need to review 
plays. An occasional reprinting of the White List would be 
enough. But every so often a very meritorious play reaches the 
stage or the screen; and since a definite way of improving our 
theatrical standards is to patronize only that which represents a 
high cultural level, it might be well to encourage the attendance 
at such performances. The managers and magnates of the stage 
and screen assert that they give the public only what it wants; 
if we can show them that most of our people want only the beauti- 
ful, the true, the elevating and honest, the producers will have no 
choice but to give ittothem. Howthiscan be done was ably dem- 
onstrated by the Legion of Decency and the storm of protest 
that was recently directed at a nation-wide Sunday night radio 
program. We havea powerful weapon. Why not wield it when 


necessary ? 
Some Objections 


There are many other ways in which this handmaid of the 
parish priest can be made to serve, but each pastor will have to 
foster and develop his bulletin according to his own needs and 
problems. Lest anyone think we are too idealistic in our ap- 
proach, we may say that there are admittedly difficulties con- 
nected with this question and we are aware of them. We fre- 
quently hear the remark: “I tried it and it didn’t work.’’ Or 
else: “It is too expensive; we can’t afford it.’’ Perhaps some 
will say: ‘‘No one reads it.’’ All these objections are valid at 
times, and there may be others of perhaps a more serious nature. 
For the moment let us consider these. 

Surely some bulletins have failed. This was usually due to a 
number of reasons. Possibly the typographical format was un- 
attractive and the layout tedious. Lack of money need not mean 
an inferior product. A thing can be artistically tasteful and 
striking without being any more expensive. One of the curses of 
this work has been the sloppy syndicated job that is handed out in 
many churches. There is no reason to ponder why people never 
read such bulletins; the wonder is that they even take them home. 
All that is needed for a presentable bulletin is a little imagination, 
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an understanding printer, and a determination not to permit the 
shoddy and the second-rate. You will be amazed at the effects 
you can obtain with some thought and care. There is a Sodality 
in St. Finbar’s parish in Brooklyn, which issues a monthly bulle- 
tin that is an exceptional example of what can be done. They 
use the more recent photo-offset process, which enables them to 
reproduce pictures, illustrations, and pen and ink drawings at a 
cost far below the price of the average cut that is normally used. 
If you wish to illustrate your material, or if you are fortunate in 
having an artist or two in your parish, it will repay you to investi- 
gate this method of printing. 

The question of financing, always an urgent one, can be suc- 
cessfully met by securing advertisements. The local merchant is 
willing, if not eager, to advertise, provided he is given an assurance 
that this is not just another charity ‘‘hold-up” but a business in- 
vestment whereby he can reach a few thousand people at a mod- 
erate cost. Some of the parish publications have even made 
money. As the syndicated bulletins do, those that are indi- 
vidually owned and operated can surely be run without loss. 


Popular Appeal 


No magazine exists merely for the creative effort it represents. 
Do people read these parish journals? Is the effort worth it? 
The answer is that the public will read that which is presented to 
them in a striking and forceful way. Notice how the response to 
some of our Catholic periodicals has radically changed for the 
better since they adopted that which was laudable in secular pub- 
lications. To get an accurate reader response in any given in- 
stance one would have to invent some device similar to that used 
by the professional magazines to sample public opinion. Our 
guess is that the parish bulletins, when intelligently edited, are read 
by a goodly proportion of those into whose hands they fall. Nor 
are all their readers Catholic; the bulletins are often read by non- 
Catholics who would perhaps hesitate before perusing one of our 
better and bigger members of the Catholic press. 

Our Blessed Lord in His injunction to preach the Gospel to all 
nations did not limit the means. If this one is effective, how can 
it be amiss to use it ? 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Absolution of One’s Accomplice 


A priest who absolves or pretends to absolve his accomplice in 
a sin of impurity automatically incurs excommunication reserved 
in a most special manner to the Apostolic See. Even if the ab- 
solution is given in a case of danger of death, the priest becomes 
liable for the penalty, if another priest, though not approved for 
confessions, can hear the dying person’s confession without oc- 
casioning grave infamy or scandal. If the dying person refuses 
to confess to another priest, the sacerdos complex may absolve 
his accomplice without incurring the excommunication (Canon 
2367, § 1). 

The same penalty is incurred by a priest that absolves or pre- 
tends to absolve his accomplice, who does not even confess the 
sin of complicity from which he (or she) has not yet been absolved 
for the reason that the confessarius complex has directly or in- 
directly induced the penitent to omit confessing the sin (Canon 
2367, § 2). 

Canon 2367 is a repetition of the law of the Constitution 
‘Apostolicae Sedis’”’ and of several declarations of that law by the 
Holy See. The only difference between the former law and the 
Code is that in the former it was an excommunication reserved 
speciali modo to the Holy See, whereas in the Code it is reserved 
specialissimo modo. The first general law forbidding the absolu- 
tion of one’s accomplice in sins of impurity under penalty of 
ipso facto excommunication was issued by Pope Benedict XIV in 
his Constitution ‘‘Sacramentum Peenitentie’’ of June 1, 1741, 
which is republished among the Documents given at the end of 
the Code of Canon Law and in our ‘Practical Commentary” 
(II, 550). 

The law says that a priest who absolves or pretends to absolve 
a person with whom he has committed a sin of unchastity, incurs 


by that very fact excommunication reserved to the Holy See in 
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a most special manner. It is understood that the person has not 
yet confessed that sin and been absolved by another priest. If 
the person, man or woman, has been properly absolved from the 
sin of impurity committed with a priest and later on confesses 
to that priest, the absolution is valid, though canonists and 
moralists generally say that a priest who has committed sins of 
impurity with a person should if possible avoid hearing the con- 
fession of his accomplice for all future time. It is certain from 
Canon 884 that the accomplice priest has no jurisdiction over the 
sin of complicity as far as the first absolution is concerned ‘‘preter- 
quam in mortis periculo”’ (outside the danger of death). Canon- 
ists are divided on the theoretical question whether the accom- 
plice priest after proper absolution by another priest could ab- 
solve his accomplice, if he had committed no other sins and men- 
tioned only the sin of complicity. Practically there is no diffi- 
culty, for other sins of the past life can be mentioned together 
with the sin of complicity. In that way the uncertainty whether 
jurisdiction over that sin is forever taken away from the priest 
can be overcome. As we said before, it is not good practice to 
hear the confession of an accomplice when it can be avoided, and 
the natural law forbids it in case such dealings with the person 
are a danger and temptation to new mutual sins. 

If the accomplice priest absolves the penitent in good faith 
(either because he does not know of the law depriving him of 
jurisdiction over that sin, or because he does not recognize the 
penitent as his accomplice), it is debated whether the absolution 
is valid. So long as the law says that he has no jurisdiction over 
the sin, the priest is in the same position as one who is not ap- 
proved for confessions, and it is quite certain that the Church 
does not intend to supply jurisdiction. The Church has shown 
such stern opposition to the absolution of one’s accomplice in 
sins of unchastity that there can be no question about her deny- 
ing the supplying of jurisdiction in the case. Practically, if the 
above case should happen, there is no difficulty, for if the priest 
had forgotten the law on this matter or if he did not recognize 
the penitent as his accomplice, he would not incur the excom- 
munication. The penitent may be supposed not to know this 
law of the Church, unless he had been guilty before and been in- 
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formed about the law; and God’s mercy will take care of all who 
confess in good faith. 

There is another angle to the foregoing case. Suppose that 
the penitent in good faith confesses the sin of complicity and other 
sins to the accomplice priest, and he absolves either in good faith 
or with knowledge that he has no jurisdiction, is the penitent ab- 
solved from the sin of complicity or at least from the other sins? 
The priest who recognizes his accomplice and ascertains that he 
or she has not been absolved from the sin of complicity, and ad- 
verts to the law of the Church depriving him of jurisdiction, 
cannot absolve from the sin of complicity, nor probably from any 
other sin. There are moralists and canonists who defend the 
opinion that the absolution for other sins holds, and that the 
penitent in good faith is indirectly absolved from the sin of com- 
plicity. A Declaration of the Sacred Penitentiary of May 16, 
1877, is cited in favor of the opinion that the absolution from the 
other sins is valid, and, if so, the penitent is absolved indirectly 
from the sin of complicity. An attentive reading of the Dec- 
laration of the Sacred Penitentiary of February 19, 1896 (‘‘Col- 
lectanea de Propaganda Fide,”’ II, n.1916), shows that the Sacred 
Penitentiary was asked whether the censure was incurred by the 
accomplice priest if he absolved his accomplice who did not men- 
tion the sin of complicity. The Sacred Penitentiary quotes its 
Declaration of May 16, 1877, saying that the deprivation of 
jurisdiction and the excommunication have reference to the sin 
in which the confessor was an accomplice. Two questions are 
proposed. The first is whether, when the penitent does not 
mention the sin of complicity, the priest can absolve his ac- 
complice. The reason given for the doubt is that he should not 
have jurisdiction over the other sins, because if that is admitted 
he would indirectly absolve from the sin of complicity, which 
seems against the spirit of the law. The second question refers 
to the accomplice priest inducing the person with whom he sinned 
not to mention the sin of complicity. In the answer nothing is 
said about the first doubt, but to the second there is the answer 
that the accomplice priest does incur the excommunication if he 
absolves his accomplice whom he induced directly or indirectly 
not to mention the sin of complicity in his confession. The 
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answer says nothing as to the validity or invalidity of the abso- 
lution. From various documents of the Holy See concerning this 
matter, it is certain that the confession of and the absolution 
from the sin of complicity by the accomplice priest are invalid, 
and no attention is paid to the point whether the penitent was in 
good faith, or whether he knew that the accomplice priest had no 
jurisdiction to absolve him from any sins so long as he had not 
been absolved by another priest from the sin of complicity. The 
most recent document from which the invalidity of the absolu- 
tion is apparent is the Constitution ‘‘Si unquam”’ of Pope Pius 
XI, July 15, 1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 309), in which the con- 
fessors during the Jubilee, when absolving a priest from the ex- 
communication incurred by absolution of his accomplice, are 
instructed to oblige the accomplice priest to remind his accom- 
plice penitent if he returns of the invalidity of the attempted ab- 
solutions. 

Authors discuss the question whether the accomplice priest 
can validly absolve his accomplice, if he or she has an urgent 
reason to receive Holy Communion and cannot confess to another 
priest. The many past regulations of the Church and Canon 
884 say that the accomplice priest has no jurisdiction over the 
accomplice penitent except in danger of death. Wherefore, it 
is difficult to understand why some authors still teach that the 
accomplice priest can absolve his accomplice not yet absolved by 
another priest. If one has to receive Holy Communion and can- 
not omit it without danger of infamy, one may receive after making 
an act of perfect contrition in case one cannot approach a con- 
fessor. The accomplice priest is not to be considered a confessor 
in the case, as is quite evident from the Constitution ‘‘Sacra- 
mentum Poenitentie’’ of Pope Benedict XIV and other Papal 
Constitutions reénacted by Canon 884 of the Code of Canon Law. 

There are some cases which apparently and at first sight seem 
to be comprehended in the law which forbids the absolution of 
one’s accomplice in sins of unchastity, but which do not come 
under that law. (1) First, there is the hearing of the confession 
of the accomplice, when absolution is not given or faked. The 
law does indeed forbid the accomplice priest to hear the con- 
fession of the sin of complicity, since the excommunication is in- 
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curred not for the hearing of the confession but for giving ab- 
solution or pretending to give it (7.e., leaving the penitent under 
the impression that he was absolved). ‘The hearing of the con- 
fession could not be punished with that censure, because when 
a number of people come to confession the priest would not know 
that his accomplice is among them until he or she actually makes 
the confession. (2) Again, the accomplice priest may absolve 
through inadvertence or perplexity of mind, so that his act can- 
not be called a grievously sinful infraction of the law. (3) The 
confessor may doubt whether the penitent is the one with whom 
he had sinned, and cannot solve his doubt. He is not obliged— 
in fact, he is forbidden—to ask the penitent for the identification 
of his accomplice. (4) The priest when committing the sin may 
have disguised himself, so that he is certain his identity remained 
unknown, but now he recognizes his accomplice during the con- 
fession. In this case he is not bound to reveal himself, and by 
absolving he does not incur the excommunication. (5) The 
confessor may honestly doubt whether the sin committed with 
the penitent was a grave external sin on the part of both himself 
and the penitent. Unless it was such a sin, the case does not come 
under Canon 2367. (6) A confessor who knows that he is absolving 
his accomplice, but does so because he is ignorant of the law of the 
Church forbidding that absolution, does not incur the excommuni- 
cation under the general principle that ignorance of the law or the 
penalty excuses from the punishment, even if the neglect to know 
the law in this matter is a sinful neglect of duty on the part of the 
priest. If the ignorance is crass or supine or affected, it does not 
excuse him from the excommunication, as was declared by the 
Holy Office on January 13, 1892 (Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,”’ IV, n. 1147). 


Censure Incurred by Faking Absolution 


A confessor who recognizes his accomplice in the confessional 
and absolves him from the sin of complicity incurs the excommuni- 
cation. Hecannot evade the penalty by saying to himself that the 
hearing of the confession alone surely does not make him fall into 
the excommunication, and therefore he decides to say nothing 
about his lack of jurisdiction to absolve but leaves the penitent 
under the impression that he is absolved. It is immaterial what 
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the priest says in place of the formula of absolution, or whether he 
says anything at all. Ordinarily the penitent does not know what 
the priest says in Latin, and it is very easy to deceive him and 
leave him under the impression that he is absolved. The term 
of Canon 2367, “‘fingens absolvere,’”’ is explained by the com- 
mentators on the Code in the sense that the confessor leaves the 
penitent under the impression that he received absolution. Prac- 
tically every penitent who makes a sacramental confession ex- 
pects to be absolved, and will surely think himself absolved unless 
the priest tells him that he is withholding absolution. 


The Nature of the Sin of Complicity 


’ 


“Complex in peccato turpi,’”’ an accomplice in a sin of un- 
chastity, means that both priest and penitent were guilty of sin- 
ning with each other against chastity. The sin may be com- 
mitted in words or actions, but in order to fall under the law of 
Canon 2367 it must be certain that both sinned mortally, and 
that the mortal guilt is evident from exterior signs (7.e., gravely 
immoral conversation or actions). It is immaterial whether the 
priest or the penitent was the tempter in the case, so long as both 
manifested consent to gravely immoral conversation or actions. 
Consent cannot be known except by outward signs, and it is pre- 
sumed to be present when one knowingly and willingly takes part 
in immoral conversation or actions. It is not necessary that both 
parties are active; it suffices that one speaks or acts impurely and 
the other manifests consent, which practically means that the 
other is considered to consent unless he sincerely protests. It is 
immaterial how long ago the mutual grave sin against chastity 
was committed. However, if the sin happened a year or more be- 
fore this present confession, the sin should have been confessed 
before unless the penitent mentions expressly that he or she has 
not been to confession for a long time. The law forbids the con- 
fessor to absolve his accomplice in a sin of unchastity, and when 
he recognizes an accomplice in the confessional and he or she con- 
fesses that sin, the law obliges him to ascertain whether that sin 
has been previously confessed and absolution from it granted. 
Mutual consent to the sin may be lacking because of physical 
violence, fear, sudden surprise, resistance to immoral advances, 
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etc. In all cases in which mutual consent is not apparent, there 
can be no question of complicity. As to the time when the sin 
was committed, it was declared by the Sacred Penitentiary on 
January 22, 1879, that a confessor cannot absolve his accomplice 
with whom he sinned before his ordination to the priesthood (even 
in childhood days), unless he is morally certain that he or she has 
already been directly and validly absolved from the sin of com- 
plicity by another confessor. 

In doubt as to the requisites for a sin of complicity to fall under 
Canon 2367, because either the gravity of the sin of either party 
concerned or any other requisite is doubtful, the law of Canon 
2367 does not apply. As is known from moral theology, venereal 
pleasure directly sought is always a mortal sin, so that one cannot 
speak of light matter in impure pleasure sought directly. Moral- 
ists unanimously deduce that principle from the proposition con- 
demned by Pope Alexander VII, according to which a kiss had for 
the purpose of carnal and sensible pleasure and excluding the fur- 
ther consent and pollution is merely a venial sin (Proposition 
n. 40, “‘Enchiridion,’’ Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1140). However, 
frequently the impure pleasure is sought indirectly only, and is 
voluntary only in its cause. Now, as some thoughts, words and 
actions have only a slight influence towards impure pleasure, the 
guilt is light or grave according to the light or grave occasioning 
of impure pleasure. Besides, there are other elements which, 
here as in all human actions, diminish the culpability (for in- 
stance, ignorance, lack of advertence, momentary mental disturb- 
ance that hinders full deliberation, etc.). All these things have 
to be considered to ascertain whether persons in an actual case of 
absolution of an accomplice in a sin of impurity have been guilty 
of mutually grave external sins of impurity. 


Manner of Dealing with a Priest Guilty of Absolution 
of Accomplice 
If a priest accuses himself of having absolved his accomplice, 
the confessor should not make a hasty decision that the priest 
has incurred the excommunication reserved in a most special 
manner to the Holy See. As can be seen from our discussion of 
the requisites of the case, it is by no means easy to keep in mind 
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at all times the many details concerning this case. Unless, there- 
fore, the case is so absolutely within the law of Canon 2367 that 
there is no doubt about the priest having incurred the excommuni- 
cation, the confessor should not give a decision then and there, 
but commit to his mind all the facts and circumstances of the case 
and study them with the help of at least a few books on Canon 
Law and moral theology, and ask the priest to return within a 
specified time. The consequences of pronouncing him guilty of 
the excommunication are too serious to make a hasty decision. 
The fact that the confessor is but rarely confronted with such a 
case makes it all the more necessary to refresh his memory on the 
law governing it. 

If the priest confesses that he absolved his accomplice on the 
occasion of a sick call, because the latter was in danger of death, 
did the priest incur the excommunication? First of all, it must be 
remembered that every priest can validly absolve persons who are 
in danger of death, and therefore the absolution of the accomplice 
is valid. However, Canon 2367, § 1, forbids the accomplice priest 
under penalty of excommunication reserved in a most special 
manner to the Holy See to absolve his accomplice except in the 
following circumstances: (1) if no other priest, even one not ap- 
proved for the hearing of confessions, can be called without the 
danger that the sick person may die before the priest could get to 
the bedside; (2) if another priest could be timely summoned, but 
only with danger of grave infamy or scandal arising from such a 
call; (3) if the dying person refuses to confess to any other avail- 
able priest. If any of these excusing circumstances are present, 
the accomplice priest absolves validly and licitly, no penalty is 
incurred, and nothing further is to be done about the case. If 
none of the excuses entitle him to absolve and he does so, he ab- 
solves validly, but incurs the excommunication and has to sub- 
mit the case to the Holy See. If the priest says that he did know 
the law on the matter in general, but felt convinced that in danger 
of death he, like every other priest, had the right to absolve, did 
he incur the excommunication? No, he did not, if he is sincere 
in his assertion. To incur the excommunication he must know- 
ingly and willfully break the law. Concerning ignorance of the 
law we have said enough above. The law does oblige the priest 
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to inform the accomplice that he cannot absolve him, and even in 
danger of death he must do the same and, if possible, get another 
priest. When Canon 2367, § 1, speaks of grave defamation or 
scandal arising from calling another priest, it means some peculiar 
circumstances that would make public the sin of complicity; it 
does not mean that the priest is excused from calling another be- 
cause the other in confession would find out why he was called; 
this is no defamation because the seal of confession protects against 
it. 

The priest who finds the accomplice priest guilty of absolving 
his accomplice and of having incurred the excommunication re- — 
served in a most special manner to the Holy See, can absolve the 
priest under the principle of Canon 2254, § 1, but he must impose 
on him under penalty of relapsing into the censure the obligation 
to have recourse within a month by letter through the confessor 
to the Sacred Penitentiary; the real name is not given, but the 
facts are to be stated and whether the same priest has been guilty 
of the same offense before in his priestly life. The law of the Code 
admits no excuse for omitting the recourse to the Holy See, for in 
Canon 2254, § 2, where it speaks of extraordinary circumstances 
which may make the recourse morally impossible, it explicitly 
states that it does not admit such impossibility in the case of the 
absolution of one’s accomplice. If the confessor himself cannot 
write for the priest penitent (because, for instance, the priest is 
travelling and will have no chance to meet the penitent after he 
receives an answer from the Sacred Penitentiary), the priest him- 
self must write under a fictitious name as though he was the con- 
fessor; he is free, of course, to give his true name. As a correct 
name and address must be given if he writes himself, the priest can 
hide his identity only by writing as though he were the confessor. 
A more practical way is for the confessor to explain that he cannot 
again meet the priest penitent, and that he may be permitted to 
communicate with him by letter after he has received the answer 
from the Sacred Penitentiary (cfr. Noldin, ‘Theol. Moralis,”’ 
III, n. 372). 

The ‘‘mandata”’ of the Sacred Penitentiary mean a severe pen- 
ance and the prohibition ever again to hear the confession of the 
accomplice. If the priest has been guilty of the same offense three 
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or more times in his priestly life (absolving either the same person 
repeatedly or various accomplices), the Holy See insists on the 
giving up of the office of confessor immediately or, if that cannot 
be done, within three months—for a pastor within six months. 
If the priest cannot give up hearing confessions, and in most cases 
he could not without losing every position and defaming himself, 
the petition is to be sent to the Sacred Penitentiary, and, as Noldin 
says, the permission for confessions is granted for a year, and after 
that, if no relapse into the same sin happened, permission is 
granted indefinitely (that is to say, the prohibition of the “man- 
data”’ to hear confessions is cancelled). 

There may be question of the irregularity incurred through the 
exercise of sacred orders forbidden to excommunicated persons. 
Ordinarily the priest would be excused from that consequence of 
excommunication under the rule of Canon 2232, § 1, which per- 
mits one in case of occult censures to act as though one had not in- 
curred the censure, if otherwise one would lose one’s good reputa- 
tion. Besides, Canon 2261, § 2, gives the faithful the right to ask 
the priest for the Sacraments even if they know that the priest has 
incurred excommunication, so long as he has not been condemned 
by the authorities (declaratory or condemnatory sentence). When 
the priest who has incurred an occult excommunication is entitled 
for his own protection to continue in the sacred ministry until he 
can get absolution from the censure, he does not incur irregularity 
by the exercise of the sacred ministry. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Is the Book Doomed? 


The greatest penalty of old age is the loss of life-long friends. One 
after another those with whom we have so long journeyed on life’s road, 
fall out of step, lag behind for a while, and disappear whilst we must go 
on. Books are the cultivated man’s most treasured friends. Are we 
about to lose them too? A well-documented paper in the Etudes of 
February 20 more than hints that this dread possibility may materialize. 
The writer deals, of course, with conditions in France, but the gloomy 
picture he draws of the future of the book, and of reading, is of much 
wider application. 

The book’s first peril arises from material circumstances, and since 
this danger is the more obvious one, it is perhaps not the one most to be 
feared. This is, needless to say, the rise in the cost of production—what 
I may call the ‘‘overhead charges” of the publishing trade. In France 
the cost of printing has risen by 85% and the price of paper has been 
doubled, so that taking into account other surcharges, a book which in 
1914 (that is in pre-war days) sold at 3.50 francs ought to sell for several 
times that price if a parallel progressive rise were to be followed in the 
pricing of books. To this must be added the increased cost of postage 
or freight. These are grave facts but they are of a purely material 
order; hence they may, and probably will, be overcome in time. 

But the book is threatened with an incomparably graver peril to-day, 
one which will be its death unless here also the pendulum swings round 
in the opposite direction. This danger is the lack of buyers and readers. 
The nervous restlessness of our time is unfavorable to the contemplative 
occupation of reading. The distraction of current events, the newspaper 
with its sensational headlines, the moving picture and the radio, makes 
such constant and masterful inroads into daily life that the mind’s 
powers of concentration and reflection are frittered away. The book’s 
appeal is to the mind; those other things appeal to the senses—the eye, 
the ear, the emotions. And since the impressions thus made are of their 
very nature transient, and since the senses cannot long retain them, they 
have to be repeated at frequent intervals. But this can only be done at 
the expense of the mind. There are those who claim a high educational 
value for the radio and the cinema. They might, indeed, be a tremen- 
dous factor in the spread of education and culture, but he would be an 
incorrigible optimist who would maintain that such is the aim of the 
moving picture industry, to leave the radio on one side for the mo- 
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ment. It will hardly be denied that the cinema’s main object is to 
amuse, and who would find fault with such an aim in itself? For the 
masses are in need of relaxation and distraction, and it is, no doubt, an 
excellent thing that they should be made to forget for a time the mean 
and commonplace conditions of their daily existence. However, in a 
reasonable man’s life amusement should be no more than the thin coat 
of sugar with which the chemist disguises the bitterness of a pill. The 
cinema may do this for a restricted number of its patrons; for the ma- 
jority it has become a substitute for all serious thought. The same 
danger lies in the radio. Here we are indeed often favored with interest- 
ing, instructive lectures and talks and with music that cannot but refine 
and create good taste, but the spoken word, unless it be repeated again 
and again, is fleeting and hence apt to pass over the surface of the mind 
as lightly as the shadows of summer clouds glide over the fields and 
meadows. 

The printed word, on the contrary, were it only for the fact that it 
demands a greater effort than that called forth by looking at a picture or 
listening to a tune or a speech, is bound to sink in more deeply and to 
leave behind a more lasting impression. Verba volant, littera scripia 
manet, says the old tag, and its truth is as great as ever. The moving 
picture and the cinema are essentially tyrannical: no choice is left to 
the individual. If something worthwhile comes through, we cannot tell 
the speaker at the other end to pause for a moment, to enable us to take 
in and assimilate some point he may have made, nor can we ask him to 
begin all over again. ‘‘A system of culture in which reflection and selec- 
tion are impossible is the very negation of what has until now gone by the 
name of culture,’’ says M. Duhamel, the author of a valuable book en- 
titled “‘Défense des Lettres’ on which these notes are mainly based. 
Reading demands a measure of solitude, real attention, and personal re- 
flection. There is no other road to culture. Nothing worthwhile can 
ever be had without effort. To-day an enormous amount of energy, 
time and money is spent on sport and games of all kinds, mostly on the 
plea of ‘‘keeping fit.’’ But what is the gain if we produce a nation of 
athletes—of men and women absolutely fit in their bodies—but devoid 
of intellectual training, incapable of serious thought, impatient of soli- 
tude and quiet, in a word, a people bereft of mental culture? 

Time was when people loved to own a library—even if it was little 
more than a shelf or two filled with books. They were supposed to give, 
and in fact did give, tone to a house or a room. In this connection the 
Tablet (London) of March 12 had some remarks which admirably bear 
out what has been set down here. Recently at a meeting of publishers, 
a representative of one of the great London dailies said that the papers 
lost a great deal of money by reviewing books at all, ‘‘since publishers 
cannot pay the cost of rates for advertisements which medicine men and 
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drapers can comfortably afford. Popular papers like to run a book page 
for the standing of the paper.” The writer (the Editor himself) then pro- 
ceeds in his own whimsical yet profoundly serious fashion: ‘The idea 
of a collection of books which a man will be proud to bequeath to his 
descendants has become highly exceptional, even among people who 
have the income and the room for such collections.’’ He adds that 
publishers of books should rejoice and make capital out of the fact that 
for the first time since the Stuarts there is a king on the throne who is 
fond of reading serious books. ‘‘What publishers ought to do is to 
propagate the notion that it is rather disgraceful not to possess a collec- 
tion of books as a genuine proof of literacy and cultivation.”’ 

I think it is true to say that most of us judge a man by the appearance 
of his room, or his house. If you find the walls of the hall and the living- 
rooms covered with weapons or pictures, you know that you are in the 
home of a soldier or an artist—or at any rate a lover of art. The priest 
belongs to the most cultivated class of all. Where would culture and 
civilization be but for the Church? It would surely be a pitiful sign of 
deterioration of character if a priest had no books, and no inclination and 
ability for reading. Some years ago one of our most apostolic bishops— 
alas! he died before his time—told me that, whilst still a simple parish- 
priest in a great industrial city, he loved to take an occasional brief 
holiday, cycling in the country. On one such excursion he called at the 
presbytery in a rural district. His Reverence was out but the house- 
keeper asked him to wait for a few minutes. He was shown into a room, 
comfortably furnished, with a big armchair before the fire, all round it and 
within easy reach all the latest issues of the picture papers and maga- 
zines. “Father is a great reader!’ the ‘‘ministering spirit’’ observed, 
not without a note of pride in her voice. ‘A great reader!’’ of what? 

It is precisely this kind of reading that kills all relish for serious read- 
ing—such reading, that is, as demands effort and concentration. Yet, 
such effort brings its own rich reward. It gives tone to our moral being, 
enriches the mind, refines and ennobles the emotions. A man who 
loves serious books can hardly fail to be a sound speaker. He may not 
be eloquent in the superficial sense of the word, but he will have a well- 
stocked mind from which to draw something worth hearing. It is one 
of this modern world’s greatest tragedies that, having lost so much 
already, it now runs the risk of losing a capacity for reading a serious 
book. 


The Social Evolution 


Long before the war a social revolution was in progress in all civilized 
countries. It is customary to date much of what has taken place within 
recent years from the war, but in point of fact that period of international 
madness only accelerated movements that had begun to stir the world 
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ever since the industrialization of Europe. Time was, perhaps it is not 
wholly past, when men somehow submitted to irregularities of social 
position, political liberty and such things; to-day they insist at least 
on political equality. The main demand, however, of the masses is 
equality of opportunity in the enjoyment of the good things of life. 
Modern man makes incomparably greater demands on life, and exacts 
a standard of comfort far higher than anything his ancestors would have 
thought possible. We see the maid dressed in the same style as her mis- 
tress, and the farmer or factory hand owns a car just like his employer. 
It is merely a question of money. What you can pay for you have a 
right to. Hence, the only aristocracy, if it can be so described, that 
counts at all, is the aristocracy of wealth. 

In bygone days, when religion entered into everyday life, the masses 
bore their hard lot with resignation, in the hope of a future life of bliss. 
It was taken for granted that life cannot be other than hard. To-day 
there are vast numbers of workers, even in countries still officially 
Christian, who are ‘‘without God in this world,” or for whom religion 
means but a few casual attendances in a place of worship. No longer 
do they cherish the old ideal of saving their souls by the toil and the 
trials of this world. For them the window opening on a better world 
is heavily shuttered, if it is not walled up altogether. So they want to 
make this life as pleasant as possible. Money is naively believed by those 
who do not possess it to be an open sesame to happiness. Hitherto the 
“rich” have had all the money. Hence, they must be made to disgorge 
what they have so long withheld from the proletariat. This leads to 
endless demands for higher wages. That such demands were at one 
time abundantly justified, no one will deny. 

But the higher standard of living which the masses demand does not 
mean an increase of well-being. This so-called higher standard is simply 
a life in which there are more needs. The laborer who on Sunday dresses 
like a gentleman, smokes, drinks, and so forth, is not really better off 
than his great-grandfather who did none of these things; his life is 
merely more complex, with the result that the slightest disturbance of 
the political equilibrium is bound to react very unpleasantly on habits 
of which he has become the slave. In the past, when his faith trans- 
figured his life, the average man’s lot may have been a hard one, but he 
was resigned; to-day even the toiler has pleasures such as even the rich 
never dreamt of a century ago, yet he is discontented. Discontent is 
the outstanding characteristic of the modern masses, nor can this 
psychological condition be remedied by a further rise in the standard 
of living, since, as has been said, this is simply an increased dependence 
on more and more material things; it can only be removed by a complete 
change of outlook, that is, by a return to Christian principles. These are 
some of the thoughts developed in a weighty article in La Vie Intellec- 
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tuelle of February 25. I cannot end this paragraph without quoting the 
concluding lines of the article. ‘The old civilization,” says the writer, 
“was founded on the home, with a certain instinctive distrust of the 
wanderer, the nomad; modern civilization is based on movement, on 
the circulation, the transfer of goods and persons along certain lines of 
communication, and before long the civilization of a people will be 
judged by its means of communication.”’ 


Brevities 


When the State oppresses the Church, it happens unfortunately that 
not all her children display the loyalty that she has a right to expect from 
them. But the saddest spectacle of all is to see priests, and laymen of 
a certain standing, going over to the enemy and making common cause 
with him. An instance of this phenomenon is a book recently published 
in Germany and, naturally enough, placed on the Index on January 22, 
1938. Its title is ‘‘Der Katholizismus—Sein Stirb und Werde,”’ the 
authors being described as Catholic theologians and laymen. Now, in 
modern German use the word theologian means, I believe, a priest or 
cleric, and it obviously does so in this instance, since the word is men- 
tioned in conjunction with, and in contrast to, laymen. The work is 
little more than a hotchpotch of Modernism, Nazism, and various griev- 
ances against the Church, but the fact that the volume comes, so it is 
alleged, from Catholic priests, naturally won for it a most undeserved 
publicity in Hitler’s Germany. Some of their demands, such as the use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy, a more active codperation of the laity, 
and so forth, may deserve consideration, but obviously not their de- 
mand for the abolition of clerical celibacy. The enforcement of this 
law they ascribe to the “‘ambition’’ of Pope Gregory VII, whose aim it 
was to establish on earth a theocracy to which all secular power, even 
that of the Emperor, was to be subject, and the execution of such a 
plan demanded a body of celibate priests. In their opinion there was 
no longer any need of such a body of shock troops, for the idea of a 
theocracy on earth had fallen to the ground and the Church had been 
thrown back into a position similar to that of the primitive Church, a 
Church of pure charity, contenting herself with administering the 
Sacraments. Needless to say, the new “theologians” have no use for 
the Scholastics or for the statement of Christian dogma in terms of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. If I allude to the book, it is not because it has 
any value; I do so merely in order to show what kind of ‘‘theologians”’ 
these much-vaunted divines are, for it goes without saying that the 
Nazi press made capital out of their alleged Catholicism, just as it had 
at one time exploited the weakness of a poor, deluded monastic prelate. 

Public penance was one of the most striking observances of the primi- 
tive Church. As late as the pontificate of St. Gregory it was still in 
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operation; in fact, that holy Pontiff wrote that ‘‘public sins may not be 
expiated by private penance, but one who has transgressed publicly 
must do penance publicly” (Epist. xvii). In the seventeenth century at 
least one Jansenist parish-priest restored the practice. The Council of 
Trent had also tried to revive it, but in vain, and it is evident that to- 
day the system would not work. However, it has been introduced in 
some missionary countries, and that lively Berlin Review, Liturgisches 
Leben (Dr. Pinsk), gives some interesting particulars in its November- 
December issue, though, as one missionary wrote from South Africa, 
“too much must not be demanded, otherwise we drive the people from 
the Church and we meet with the greatest difficulties when we seek to 
bring them back.” 

Revue Biblique, whose holy and learned founder, P. Lagrange, died 
on March 10, has some interesting full-page plates showing some new 
fragments of Papyrus 4, with texts of the Gospel of St. Luke. Fr. 
Spicq has a full and satisfying dissertation on the concept of conscience 
in the New Testament. For St. Paul conscience is the antithesis of the 
Old Testament Jegality, the continuation of which he had to combat so 
long and so sharply. ‘It would hardly be an exaggeration,” says Fr. 
Spicq, ‘‘to say that for him conscience is man himself.” 

The Clergy Review of March has a long article by a country priest on 
the condition of Catholic parishes in the English country side. These 
are not brilliant, and the immediate prospects are not bright either. The 
country folk were the last to lose the faith, and it seems only too evident 
that they are the last to recover it. 

Schonere Zukunft of March 6 gives statistics on the decline of the 
population of Europe. The writer of the article, contrary to Spengler 
and others, does not despair of the future, though he has no faith in the 
remedies against depopulation which are being applied in various States, 
because they all belong to the material order. He pleads for a change 
of outlook, an appeal to the spiritual and religious element in men and 
women: “Christian teaching contains all that is required for an effec- 
tive repopulation policy. Let it be carried into effect and there will 
be no need to fear for the future.” 

Verbum Domini of March, among other good things, has some interest- 
ing notes on Our Lord’s sweat of blood in the Garden and some alleged 
parallels of this unique occurrence. 








Answers to Questions 


The Present World-Wide Rebellion against Christ and 
His Church 


Question: Is there any explanation of or any known reason for the 
present almost world-wide rebellion against God, and particularly 
against the Son of God and His Church? Are we Catholics ourselves 
to blame? Have we provoked the opposition by our sins, or is it the 
work of the power of the evil spirits, or is it a punishment God deals 
out to us for our correction? SACERDOS. 


Answer: In the bewildering confusion of the fury of the 
storms that are sweeping over the whole earth at present we must 
hold on with a firm grip to the Holy Scriptures, the divine message 
given for our instruction and consolation. From the Holy Bible 
we know that God is in absolute control of the universe, in which 
is included this small world of ours. There can be no powers 
that prevail against God. Neither the forces of nature nor the 
powers of the evil spirits can do any more than God permits them 
to do. For the rest, the combined intellectual powers of all men 
do not suffice to fathom God’s plans concerning His creation, and 
it would be but vain presumption for any of us to pretend to 
know the innermost reasons for the many deplorable things that 
happen or have happened on this earth of ours. Humble and 
devout submission to God’s providence is not only one of the 
most important acts of adoration of the Most High, but also a 
sure sign of true intelligence. Thereby we admit that we know 
nothing compared to God’s knowledge, and that the little we 
know in this present stage of our lives is God’s gift to us, His 
children. And if we persevere in the right spirit towards God, 
He will keep His promise and make us truly great and intelligent 
in the second stage of our lives, for it is written: ‘‘Dearly beloved, 
we are now the sons of God; and it hath not yet appeared what 
we shall be. We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like to Him: because we shall see Him as He is’’ (I John, iii. 2). 

Opposition to God came almost from the very beginning of 
His creation, when a number of the Angels, led by the one who 
is called Lucifer—the Devil, Satan—in the Holy Bible, rebelled 
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against their Lord and Maker. According to St. John (Apoca- 
lypse, xii. 9), Satan seduces the whole world. The rebellion 
of the fallen angels against God became all the more active with 
the coming of Christ, and they unceasingly endeavor to obtain 
helpers in their cause from among God’s creatures onearth. That 
opposition against God cannot be stopped by the efforts of the 
children of God, even if all Christians high and low were models 
of sanctity. In fact, the greater the sanctity of the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the more furious becomes the hatred of 
the fallen spirits and their helpers against those who give honor 
and glory to God by their lives. 

There is no doubt that the sinfulness and worldliness of so 
many of Christ’s followers plays into the hands of the evil spirits 
and the God-haters on earth, and helps to stop conversion to the 
cause of God and to draw many to the camp of Satan and his 
human helpers. 

Some apparently zealous Catholics and other Christians imag- 
ine that they do a service to God and the Church by loudly con- 
demning and lamenting over the sins and excesses and worldli- 
ness of Christians, especially those in high positions of responsi- 
bility both in the civil and the ecclesiastical spheres. They 
are self-appointed reformers. The saintly men and women 
who by their lives have glorified the name of Christ and His 
Church did not criticize or condemn others. The few who did 
warn men in high places to amend their lives evidently did so by 
God’s command to them. ‘He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her’’ (John, viii. 7). Often men 
lament the wrongs of others, especially those of their superiors, 
but they forget that the same human miseries, the same sinful, 
worldly tendencies, bother and tempt high and low alike, with 
this difference that the faults and failings of the men in high 
places are more readily seen and observed. ‘“Thou hypocrite, 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye’ (Matt., vii. 5). 
So it is, for what great penances and sacrifices have most of us 
in humble positions of life done to beg the Father of all good 
gifts to give us the best possible men as our superiors in the civil 
and ecclesiastical life? 
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Catholic Priest Speaking and Praying at Non-Catholic 
Funeral 


Question: In your answer in the April issue of THE HoMILETIC aNp 
PASTORAL REVIEW of the current year you must have had in mind the 
funeral of a non-Catholic, or of a Cathclic who had to be denied Catholic 
burial and where a Protestant minister officiated. When I submitted 
the question, I meant to speak of funerals at which no non-Catholic 
minister of religion conducts services. Some non-Catholics do not 
want a minister at the funeral, and they may be intimate friends of a 
Catholic priest and request him to say a few words and some prayers. 
Again, at the death of a Catholic who unfortunately has to be denied 
Catholic burial, his family neither wants a non-Catholic minister nor 
do they want to bury him without any marks of religion. What may 
the Catholic priest do in such cases? PASTOR. 


Answer: There is no doubt that Canon 1258, when speaking 
of the presence of Catholics at funerals of non-Catholics, has in 
mind participation in non-Catholic religious worship. That is 
evident from the opening words of the Canon, which say that 
it is not lawful for Catholics actively to assist or take part in the 
religious worship of non-Catholics, and then speaks of passive as- 
sistance that may at times be tolerated. It is true that we did 
not enter into the discussion of the active presence of a Catholic 
priest at funerals which are not conducted with sectarian re- 
ligious ceremonies. Officially there is no minister of any religion 
conducting the funeral, and our correspondent inquires whether 
under certain circumstances a Catholic priest may in his private 
capacity speak and say some prayers. The question has to be 
decided by the fact whether such action of the priest would create 
scandal. It seems to us that, practically speaking, it is impos- 
sible to avoid scandal; for if the deceased is a non-Catholic and 
the priest publicly speaks and prays at the funeral, his action 
favors indifferentism in religion, since he apparently takes the 
place of a Protestant minister, and gives offense to the people of 
Catholic faith. There is a possibility that in the civil funeral 
of some distinguished political or military leader the whole af- 
fair assumes the aspect merely of a civic recognition of the pa- 
triotism of the man, and the occasion is of the nature of our 
accustomed celebration in honor of our national heroes and 
statesmen. If the deceased is a Catholic to whom Catholic 
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burial has to be denied, it is difficult to avoid scandal even if a 
priest be present merely in the capacity of a private citizen. 
In theory, it is true that the priest’s presence at a funeral does not 
necessarily imply that he represents the Church, but practically 
his prayer would give the impression that he is there to conduct 
the funeral. Very rarely does the Church deprive a Catholic of 
Christian burial; the favor of the doubt is always given to the 
deceased when it is not entirely certain that he or she has lost the 
right to ecclesiastical burial under the regulations of Canon Law. 
When the Ordinary sees himself constrained to refuse Christian 
burial, no priest has the right to create the impression that Chris- 
tian burial was permitted. 


The Catholic Church Can Live under Any Form of 
Legitimate Government 


Question: Is it possible in principle for the Catholic Church to exist 
under a form of Government such as at present obtains in Germany? 
What about a socialistic or communistic government such as reigns 
supreme in Russia since the World War? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Christ certainly wanted His Church to spread 
throughout the whole world. He charged His Apostles: ‘“‘Go ye 
into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every creature”’ 
(Mark, xvi. 15). The Lord knew that there were all kinds of 
governments and systems in the world, and He knew that the 
Church would meet with opposition, for He told the Apostles: 
“You shall be brought before governors, and before kings for My 
sake, for a testimony to them and the Gentiles... . The brother 
also shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the 
son: and the children shall rise up against their parents, and shall 
put them to death. And you shall be hated by all men for My 
Name’s sake: but he that shall persevere unto the end shall be 
saved’”’ (Matt., x. 18-22). The history of the world since the 
days of Christ fully demonstrates the perpetual opposition to 
Christ. Enemies from without, traitors from within the Church, 
periods of comparative peace in at least a large part of the world, 
renewed general attacks against the Church—such is the history 
of the last nineteen hundred years. 
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The providence of God has not seen fit to destroy His enemies 
or to deprive them of their power, and thus they go on led and 
supported by the host of fallen angels, the first rebels against 
God. The disciples of Christ, all who endeavor to honor and 
love their Heavenly Father, know from the warning of Jesus 
what is before them in this world, for, as St. Paul says: “All 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution” 
(II Tim., iii. 12). 

The everlasting cry of the opposition to the Church is, of 
course, that the Catholic who owes allegiance to his Church can- 
not have a sincere allegiance to his country and its government. 
That confusion of principles is typical of all men of this world 
who deny true allegiance to God. Proud man must come first; 
he will tell God what he can and is willing to do for His honor. 
Somehow the first leader of the opposition to God was of the 
same spirit; he was to be independent of God, superior to Him, 
if possible. History proves abundantly that the Catholic Church 
can live and work under any form of legitimate government. 
There is no need to prove this, because no educated man or 
woman can be ignorant of the broad outlines of history; but there 
is no one so blind as the one who does not want to see. It does 
not concern the Church whether the government of a country is 
monarchical, or democratic (as the present-day republics are 
supposed to be), or nazistic or socialistic, or whatever else we 
may callit. What matters, and what decides whether a govern- 
ment is legitimate (7.e., approved by God and ruling in His name 
and authority), is whether God’s rights and the God-given rights 
of human individuals and human groups are respected. There 
are many things in the affairs of this world that God has left to 
the choice and determination of His children, and in these things 
there is liberty to choose one thing rather than another, but no 
State or Government may put itself above God and ignore those 
things which He has ordained. For a Government to take the 
part of the enemies of God and throw its lot in with them is sheer 
folly, for, though God may allow men to rave for a while, it is 
written: ‘‘Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain 
that keepeth it” (Ps. exxvi. 1). 
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Apostasy from God through Materialism and Neo-Paganism 
Must Be Counteracted by Intense Religious Instruction 


Question: What chance is there for our Catholic people scattered 
among an overwhelming number of atheists, materialists, communistic 
new heathens, and a vast number of indifferent Christians of various 
denominations, to hold fast to the Catholic faith? Are there not signs 
clear enough for anyone to see who is willing to face the issue squarely 
that our Catholic people in increasing numbers are losing their hold on 
religion? The Saviour said: ‘How narrow is the gate and strait is 
the way that leadeth to life: and few there are that find it’ (Matt., 
vii. 14). The wide gate and the broad way that leads to destruction 
(Matt., vii. 13) is symbolical of the free and careless life of freedom 
from rules of conscience regulating man’s life. Do we not see many 
of our own people joining the great crowd on the broad and easy road? 
What can be done to keep them on the way of supernatural life? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: First of all, the Church needs leaders who not only in- 
struct but actually lead (7.e., go ahead of) their followers on the 
narrow and difficult road. There must be plenty of field officers 
who walk at the head of their band or company, who bear the 
brunt of battle with allitshardships. One never puts soldiers into 
the line of battle without officers among them to direct the exe- 
cution of plans and orders given by headquarters. The priests 
in the care of souls are the immediate officers of the people en- 
trusted to them. [If all officers of the Church, high and low, are 
truly spiritual men so as to be capable of leading in a combat 
which is of a spiritual nature, there will be inspiration to the com- 
mon soldier, and slackers and deserters will be few under inspiring 
leadership. A small but courageous band under an indomitable 
leader will give a good account of itself even in the face of a much 
larger hostile force. The danger is, of course, that the morale of 
a small band and its leader may sink low in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, but if leader and band keep their high spirits they are, 
at least in the spiritual combat, invincible. 

The Holy Bible warns: ‘“‘Woe to the shepherds of Israel, that 
fed themselves: should not the flocks be fed by the shepherds? 
You ate the milk, and you clothed yourselves with the wool, and 
you killed that which was fat: but My flock you did not feed. 
The weak you have not strengthened, and that which was sick 
you have not healed, that which was broken you have not bound 
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up, and that which was driven away you have not brought again, 
neither have you sought that which was lost: but you ruled over 
them with rigor, and with a high hand. And My sheep were 
scattered, because there was no shepherd: and they became the 
prey of all the beasts of the field, and were scattered’’ (Ezech., 
xxxiv. 2-5). The pastors of souls must keep in touch with their 
flock continually, not merely in church and during divine services; 
they must be among their flock wherever opportunity offers so 
that their very presence may be an inspiration. The ravening 
wolves of false doctrine and tendencies destructive of Christian 
faith and Christian morals must be kept at bay by untiring in- 
struction and zealous watchfulness. At present it is a superhu- 
man effort to combat the enemies of Christ that surround us on 
all sides and loudly demand our surrender. However, the priest 
knows that, while he follows Christ, he and his band of faithful 
Christians cannot be overcome, for Jesus said to the Apostles: 
“In the world you shall have distress: but have confidence, I 
have overcome the world”’ (John, xvi. 33). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 


Three New Saints Proclaimed on Easter Sunday 


The public ceremonies of the proclamation of three new Saints 
were conducted by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on the morning 
of Easter Sunday at St. Peter’s Basilica. Twenty-six Cardinals 
and many archbishops and bishops, abbots and heads of Religious 
Orders witnessed the solemn services. The new Saints are: St. 
John Leonardi (1543-1609), Italian priest, founder of the Clerics 
Regular of the Mother of God; St. Andrew Bobola (1591-1651), 
Polish Jesuit martyr tortured and killed by the Cossacks; St. 
Salvator of Horta (1513-1567), a Spanish lay brother of the Order 
of Friars Minor (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 117). 


Concerning Mass Stipends for Bination Masses 


From ancient times the Church has forbidden and still forbids 
the acceptance of a stipend for bination Masses with the excep- 
tion of the three Masses on Christmas Day. Those who have 
the obligation to say the Mass for the congregation may say two 
Masses for stipends, other priests may accept stipends for all 
three Masses, on Christmas. Sometimes the Holy See by special 
Indult permits Ordinaries to have their priests say the bination 
Masses for a stipend, which is to be forwarded to the Ordinary 
for the seminary or some work of charity in the diocese. Now, 
some dioceses who had such an Indult required the priests who 
binated to send to the diocesan Curia the amount of the ordinary 
diocesan Mass stipend, so that they could keep for themselves 
what was over and above that stipend. Likewise, if a pastor 
binated on Sundays and holydays of obligation, and had permis- 
sion to take a stipend from the revenue of a legacy given to the 
parish church under condition that a certain number of Masses be 
said annually, the pastor gets an additional remuneration to 
which he is not entitled, because it is part of his pastoral care to 
see that his people have the opportunity to attend Mass on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation. 


The Holy See, therefore, decrees that a pastor binating in his 
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own church shall not be allowed a stipend from the revenue of 
legacies, and the Ordinaries who have an Indult by which their 
priests may say the bination Mass for a stipend for the benefit of 
some diocesan work may not permit them to retain part of a 
larger stipend for themselves (Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, November 18, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 101). 


New Official Collection of Indulgenced Prayers 

A new collection of indulgenced prayers published by the Sa- 
cred Penitentiary contains all prayers indulgenced by the Su- 
preme Pontiff, whether conceded for the use of all the faithful or 
for the benefit of certain organizations or societies. All other 
general concessions of indulgences not contained in this new col- 
lection are revoked, and this collection alone shall be considered 
authentic (Sacred Penitentiary, December 31, 1937; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXX, 110). 


Conditions for the Valid Erection of the Stations of the Cross 


There were many conditions for the valid erection of the Sta- 
tions of the Way of the Cross. Because of these complicated 
conditions, it happened quite frequently that some were not ob- 
served, mostly by involuntary mistakes, and that consequently 
the Stations were not validly erected and the indulgences could 
not be gained. To eliminate these difficulties, the Holy See de- 
clares abrogated all former requirements for the erection of the 
Stations of the Way of the Cross, and makes this one condition 
for validity, namely, that the priest who is to bless the Stations 
has received the faculty to bless them according to the Decree 
of March 12, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 170). The permission 
of the local Ordinary, though not necessary for the validity of the 
blessing, is to be obtained whenever the Stations are to be erected 
within his diocese (excepting only exempt places). Reasonably 
presumed permission of the local Ordinary suffices, guando Or- 
dinarius facile adiri nequeat. Moreover, the Holy Father states 
that all erections of the Stations of the Cross hitherto made, 
which were for any reason whatsoever invalid, shall in virtue of 
this Decree be made valid (Sacred Penitentiary, March 12, 1938; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 111). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Wart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of July 


Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
(Continued) 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Adolescence 


“T write to you, young men, because you are strong’’ (I John, ii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Methods of appeal to the adolescent. 
(2) Criticism of some mistaken notions. 
(3) Mere recreation not a sufficient safeguard of youth. 
(4) A lesson from to-day’s Gospel. 
(5) Youth and hero-worship. 


St. John says that he writes to young men ‘‘because they are strong,”’ 
and certainly growing boys and young men are proud of their strength. 
I think it is a great help to the former if they are told that wrong be- 
havior will interfere with their becoming strong; but right behavior 
is often (in our perverted world) taken as a symptom in the latter cate- 
gory that they are mot strong—they have no red blood, are slow, and so 
forth. There has then to be a difference in method corresponding to the 
difference in the motive that sways these two ages, and yet perhaps the 
double method expresses itself in the same result—orderly activity. 


Methods of Appeal to the Adolescent 


The younger boy may well receive very discreet advice as to the dis- 
service he does to his strength by habitual wrong acts. I say “‘very 
discreet,’’ because boys were often told in the old days that wrong actions 
were liable to set them mad. This was far from cowing them, or did so 
only for a very short time. The habit recurred, unconquerable; they 
thought themselves fatally booked for an asylum, and the mental harm 
was incalculable—from the wrong-headed counsel rather than the 
practice. It is no argument to say: ‘‘All lunatics in asylums practise 
the wrong acts; therefore, it is these that must have sent them there.” 
It is rather, I have been assured, because they are weak-minded in the 
first instance that they could not control their instincts, and not vice 
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versa. I have, however, also been assured that the habitual practice 
of such acts in boyhood prevents adequate nourishment being given to 
the nervous system and to the brain. Consequently, cerebral fatigue 
is to be expected, different in essence though this be from insanity. As 
for the special facial expression which is said to “‘give away”’ such boys, 
I hesitate very much about believing in it, and I think it is due not to the 
act, but to the mental view taken of the act—the fear of being found 
out (hence, furtiveness) or of the future (hence, a hunted look). But, 
as a matter of fact, hundreds of boys who go through a phase of doing 
wrong in no way exhibit this outwardly; and grown men are far more 
often addicted to it than they will admit—for indeed there is no false 
glory about this habit, as there is about other wrong-doing. But you 
could not guess it from their looks. We think, then, that it is very im- 
portant to equip younger boys (I mean at once, and at a higher ratio as 
they pass from, say, 8 to 13) with forms of activity both of an amusing 
sort and also so far as possible of a constructive sort, and forthwith in 
connection with their religious life. If I may venture on a personal 
reference, I was always taught to do kindnesses that I had thought out 
(and to do them without attention to my shyness, which was appalling), 
and by no means merely to do what I was told, nor certainly merely to 
give my penny or threepence in church when the collection came. Of 
course, my suggestions were sometimes silly, and advice would be given 
that I might correct them; but the thing was, to make me observe facts 
that came in my way, or at which I should be led to look; to think out 
something that could be done about them, and then to do it—even if it 
meant merely taking a box of matches to a very poor house, in a box I 
had made or painted myself. This is not only prevention, but actually 
strengthening; it is always delightful to see your idea coming to life, 
and to find that you can do more and better than you had thought. 
Your starting-point moves forward. 

This all had to be done “‘for Christ’s sake’’—because Christ loved the 
poor and so on, which not only “raised one’s intention to the supernatural 
level,’’ but avoided the grave mistake of regarding ‘‘religious activities” 
as those alone which are directly connected with exterior piety, with 
one’s prayers, or with the interior of a church. . 


Some Mistaken Notions 


“Put the little chaps into red cassocks and turn them on to serve at 
Benediction—then they'll be all right,” a priest once said to me with an 
optimism that was really fatuous; as he would have guessed had he but 
heard the “‘little chaps’’’ language once they got outside. This pre- 
occupation with “language,” I may say, has always rather puzzled me. 
Another priest destroyed a very promising parish football team, because 
it played matches against Protestants and “might learn some language.”’ 
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I said: ‘‘My dear Father, your lads could give points in language to half 
the football teams in X!”’ And it was true. 

My only other comment on this is, that I would wish activities to be 
neither exclusively pious nor exclusively ‘‘amusements.”’ After all, to 
make satisfies the creative instinct, which certainly is involved in the 
sexual one, so that an outlet of a homogeneous sort is provided for it, 
and I should not be so strong in other directions. I remember a col- 
lege where from Tenebre on Wednesday in Holy Week till after the 
Saturday ceremonies boys had to keep silence and play no games. The 
results of long hours of lounging were dreadful. As boys grow older, 
I should like their training still to include various forms of activity; 
probably tastes and talents will by then have developed and be revealing 
themselves. But I should like the activity gradually to take on an in- 
tellectual aspect too, and again to contain an element directly connected 
with humanity. By the latter I mean something which involves re- 
sponsibility in regard of others, and indeed a limited but definite govern- 
ing of others. Hitherto the boys will have only obeyed, and that is 
good; the Holy Father (himself schooled by many long years of sub- 
ordination) has often said that no one who has not learnt to obey can 
rule. But now, while still obeying superior “officers” (like the centu- 
rion!), they will begin also to rule, in the capacity of junior officers in a 
club or any other organization that is available. All this is a general 
preparation not only of a complete character, but of leadership later 
on; and the sense of responsibility all-but necessarily involves a real 
repression, or rather control, of selfishness; and a grown boy can easily 
be made to see what a horrible violation of his honor and travesty of his 
alleged responsibility it is, if he permits himself to lead into temptation 
one committed to his charge. 


Recreation and Intelligence 


But also, we perhaps fail to insist that even recreation can be intel- 
ligent, and that reading can become truly interesting as well as exciting. 
After all, the mind exists, and requires its proper exercise, and feels all 
the better if it is given it in the right way. Here again tastes can be 
created; and a properly active mind eludes many of the bodily tempta- 
tions which beset those who have little but body to attend to. In France 
and Belgium, I have often been told that young men who study in order 
to teach (e.g., in poverty-stricken districts, in evening clubs, night-classes, 
etc.) not only do an incalculable amount of good direct and indirect to 
their pupils, but also feel astonishingly fortified against sensual tempta- 
tions. After all, thus to study and to teach is unselfish and, so far as 
that goes, the opposite to sensuality, which is always selfish; but it is 
also a spiritual function (mind deals with mind), and that again is the 
reverse of what is concerned only with the senses. 
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What we have said fits in very well with the Gospel of to-day, which 
contains that inexhaustible couple of sentences: ‘“‘Row back a stroke or 
two. ... Now launch out into the deep!’’ We must not wantonly al- 
legorize what is sheer history, but we cannot resist applying Our Lord’s 
words at least thus far. Begin with a little (but helpful) work; then 
go on to more and harder work. Then proceed to really hard sweat- 
provoking work—all at the bidding and for the sake of Our Lord. Sud- 
denly you will find that you are ‘“‘fishing men!’’ Catholic Action is 
completed. 


Youth and Hero-Worship 


Finally, boyhood is the period of hero-worship. It is not yet the 
period during which hero-worship tends to be superseded by ‘“‘falling in 
love.’ With careful treatment, we need not fear a certain amount of 
hero-worship of a bigger boy on the part of a younger one; but also, we 
can so present Our Lord at this time as to stimulate an intense admiration 
of Him. The more somber side of His life need not be stressed; and 
even the Passion—I dare to say, especially the Passion—should not 
be described sensationally, emotionally merely. That does awaken, pre- 
cisely, the emotions; and St. John of the Cross himself, unless I err, al- 
most expects the sweetness of certain religious experiences to awaken 
their lower counterparts; for, after all, a man is a whole, and hardly any 
one part of him can be stimulated without the whole of him vibrating in 
sympathy. Yet, the ‘‘manliness drum’’ must not be beaten too per- 
sistently! Nor vulgarly! I recently read a book by a man who “re- 
wrote’’ the Gospel ‘‘heartily’’: ‘‘Nor then, Simon Johnson! Honestly— 
do you like Me?” That ought to make a sensible boy feel seasick. 
And it did. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Courtship 


‘‘ My manner of life from my youth you all know’’ (Acts, xxvi. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Advice on this topic must be adjusted to temperaments of individuals. 
(2) Courtship as a school of character. 
(3) Cultivating a sense of responsibility. 
(4) Importance of unselfishness in those contemplating marriage. 
(5) Supplementing each other’s qualities. 


Books of moral theology inevitably, I suppose, concentrate on the 
“dangers” of this and other experiments which lead the mind towards 
the subject of the Commandment of which we are speaking; and they 
neither attempt nor are in reality under any obligation to discuss what 
may make courtship, for example, useful and a constructive period in a 
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young man’s life or a girl’s. However, it is quite certain that courtship 
is meant to enable the young man and young girl to learn to know each 
other, and so opportunities have to be engineered to make this pos- 
sible. On the whole, I expect that for northerners—or at least for those 
most of whose blood is non-Latin—our system of allowing much liberty 
to engaged couples is good. It would appall a Spanish mother, and we 
are not generalizing nor offering advice to those who haven’t asked for 
it. We have indeed been told recently that our little book, ‘“The Dif. 
ficult Commandment,” gave offense in certain Latin quarters, though 
again we were asked to have it translated into Spanish and Portuguese, 
and for all we know it has been—since not all Catholics are very meticu- 
lous about letting an author know what they are doing to his book (not 
to mention asking his permission to quote whole pages of it in maga- 
zines—which annoys the publishers even if not the author). But it 
has interested us to see how badly it went into Latin languages, and how 
tolerably well into (e.g.) Dutch, German or Danish. Temperaments 
differ, and so, therefore, does treatment of such a subject, and so too does 
the kind of advice. 

We think, therefore, that in the case of persons of good will liberty is 
well allowable, especially if all their lives through they have learnt that 
liberty is always lost by those who ‘“‘take liberties,” and a man must 
make great sacrifices for the sake of his liberty. We shall return to this idea. 
We shall not, then, be talking about young men and women who have 
always allowed themselves free scope to ‘‘follow instinct,’’ and to per- 
form all sorts of minor (if not major) indecencies. 


Courtship as a School of Character 


Now, I have always found that an honorable-minded young man is 
unbelievably happy if he has passed through the hours of courtship, 
which despite his good intentions may have been sometimes difficult, 
without succumbing. He is overjoyed to be able to look back at that 
period as to something fresh and sweet and never spoilt. I confess that 
among our quite uneducated classes a singular ritual prevails, accom- 
panied (even among Catholics not rarely) by a conviction that there 
is nothing to be said against it. First, there is a series, or gradation, of 
commitments. You ‘walk out with’ someone: here you are bound 
to nothing, but neither may you misbehave. You then ‘‘keep company 
with’’ someone: here the commitment is serious, but not absolute, 
nor may you “misbehave.” But then, if you become engaged, you are 
as good as married; the contract has been made; you are allowed (should 
you want to use them) marriage privileges; the ceremony, civil or ec- 
clesiastical, exists to legitimatize a child, or (even should there be no 
child foreseen) to provide a certain status, especially for the girl. But 
within these curious limits I have found the youth of the poorest class 
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more moral than its adults, and this is not due only to shyness on the 
part of the boy, but to disillusionment and hopelessness on the part of 
the grown man. 

Looking at the matter positively, I seem to notice a “‘temptation” 
which really can be used to “‘toughen’”’ character, and which is quite 
different from the foolish and probably insincere methods condemned 
by the Pope. I mean, the tendency to “‘panic’’ during engagement: 
to doubt one’s power to stay the course, to wonder, not if one loves, but 
whether one loves enough and will always go on doing so. Possibly 
this happens more often in the girl than in the youth. I suppose it is 
partly due to youth’s consciousness of its own instability; it knows it 
has swung to and fro and been inconstant in smaller things. How then 
shall it endure for always in so far greater an undertaking? Here is, 
then, a new incentive to be constant in all parts of life where a decision 
has ever been taken—such even as to get up promptly, to guard the 
thoughts more carefully than ever, to work harder than before, and thus 
to win the good opinion of employers and ensure at least more financial 
certainty as to the future. Hence, the very temptation to self-fear 
can be made, if a wise person be at hand to encourage the young man, 
into a very good character-training. But such a fear is also due to a sort 
of claustrophobia and a fear of permanence as such. Especially in our 
nerve-ridden days, anything that lasts very long is felt to be intolerable. 
What is irrevocable is for that very reason alarming. I have known 
many who have felt thus terrified of doing the very things they most 
had set their hearts on—like actually becoming a Catholic, taking re- 
ligious vows, and, above all, being ordained. And, of course, of getting 
married. 


Cultivating a Sense of Responsibility 


All the more reason then for fostering from the outset the appetitive 
element in such a character; to suggest the pleasure and pride of re- 
sponsibility—that the permanent is preferable to the shifting, and that a 
young man will want to do anything rather than retain the ‘‘wavering 
will” of boyhood (that incerta voluntas which Lucretius so hated in 
himself). We shall also want to get him to regard the marriage vow not 
only as a great guardian of stability (and of course, more spiritually, the 
very vehicle of grace, so that what he actually could not now do or en- 
dure, with the help of that grace he would), but also definitely as an 
emancipation. 

Each partner is emancipated from that condition of incompleteness 
in which the unmarried are. They had been so far almost crippled— 
manci. Not of course merely because they could not, without sin, 
exercise all of their human functions; but because man and wife should, 
by their association with each other, in many ways implement their 
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powers and their very natures. A man becomes a much enriched per- 
sonality when he is working for a wife and maybe a family; and his 
whole psychology should expand in proportion as instinctively but also 
deliberately he teaches himself to guess the woman’s point of view and 
to feel almost automatically something of what she feels. Similarly 
the married woman will get to know her husband intimately; indeed, 
it is quite likely that she will know much more about him than he knows 
about her or even himself! He will be her baby to nurse, quite as much 
as he will be ‘‘master in his own house.’”’ But the point always is that 
marriage must not be felt to be a going into prison for a life-sentence, but 
an emancipation from a state of weakness and insufficiency. 


Unseifishness in Those Contemplating Marriage 


For this end, too, the virtue of habitual unselfishness must have been 
nurtured within him. The selfish man is perfectly unimaginative in re- 
gard to the feelings of others; I mean, he does not merely disregard them, 
but he does not know what they are. Such a man would not grow in 
marriage, nor make a happy life of it, whether for himself or for his 
wife. Marriage must be made successful entirely by way of mutual 
service—giving and not just getting. 

We might have wished that this chapter had fallen to last Sunday’s 
liturgy for illustration, especially as to the Epistle, which is so full of 
the notion of straining, of hoping, and of progressive emancipation. But 
to-day’s Epistle too is full of virtues, needed indeed within human so- 
ciety and the Christian community as a whole, but superlatively nec- 
essary within Christian marriage. ‘‘Be ye sympathetic; lovers of the 
‘brotherhood’ [this term can be easily adapted], kind-hearted, modest 
(unassuming), humble’’—easily recognizing that the one “‘half’’ of a 
human whole is bound to be lacking in some of the good qualities proper 
to the other, and humbly acknowledging his or her shortcomings, with- 
out ever failing, in good realism, to acknowledge that he (she) too has 
special qualities needed by the other. 

The Gospel is inadequate (for our purpose) by itself. It insists on 
the first of Our Lord’s two great ‘‘transitions’’—from the exterior act 
to the interior state of mind; and only if the rest of the chapter in St. 
Matthew be read will His further ‘‘translation’”’ of the minimum nega- 
tive (Thou shalt not do what is wrong) into the maximum positive be ap- 
preciated. ‘If he demands your shirt, give him your coat too.... Turn 
the other cheek’’—sentences absolutely infuriating to those who want 
to deride the unpracticality of Chirst’s idealism. Well, I should be 
sorry were I discovered saying: ‘Oh, that is only Our Lord’s advice, not 
His orders.’’ Not only should I know myself to have relapsed into 
those old days when “‘it was said to them of o/d,”’ but I should be disre- 
garding the whole content of what He described as: “But J say unto 
you!”’ 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
Marriage 


“I have compassion on the multitude’ (Mark, viii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Great increase of sex literature in our day. 
(2) Modern movements and marriage. 
(3) “Science” and marriage. 
(4) Marriage in modern literature. 
(5) Protestants and marriage. 
(6) Indications of a return to sanity. 


I have constantly to remind myself of what alone, so far as I can see, 
is the object of this series—to make Catholics understand, and therefore 
love, the nature and purpose of God’s Commandments. Our subject 
cannot be regarded any more as taboo (if ever it should have been; 
and it was, only during a brief interlude in European—and now, Ameri- 
can—history). The Encyclical ‘‘Casti Connubii,” to which enormous 
publicity was given, has made that impossible among Catholics; and 
Mrs. N. Mitchison, in her ‘‘Comments on Birth Control,’”’ a book defi- 
nitely meant to be or hoped to be on the “‘side of the angels,”’ said that 
her book consists of what is said “in ordinary conversations, most of all 
perhaps in their tea-time or after-dinner talks. . . between reasonably 
intelligent women.’’ That is so, though by “reasonably intelligent” 
I suppose she means “‘averagely intelligent’’—that is, “‘not very intelli- 
gent.’ Very intelligent women, or men, are not apt to chat about, or 
even seriously discuss, these matters during tea. It remains that young 
Catholics cannot be supposed to be unaware of the flood of sex literature 
that sweeps by them. For my part, I have not the least wish to add to 
it, and did so in the first instance only “under obedience.”’ I accepted, 
as was my duty; and did so the less reluctantly because, as Mr. Belloc 
in his ‘‘Survivals and New Arrivals’ well shows: ‘“Those who have 
wasted powder and shot in attacking the intellectual Catholic position, 
have shifted their terrain, and now try to pervert, not the intelligence, so 
much as the moral basis of our Catholic life.” One is told that “sex 
books sell like hot cakes.’”’ I have no wish to add to the devil’s bakery. 
I am told that I ought to calla spadeaspade. Ido, indeed, prefer to do 
so, but will not do soif I foresee a giggle or a guffaw. And again I am told 
that, if such a book has nothing that ‘‘thrills” in it, it may as well not have 
been written. I think that “thrills” are usually bad for anyone—and 
always are, if they profess to provide the staple nutriment of life. Hence 
there will be none here. Indeed, I have to add that most of the strong- 
est arguments for the Catholic doctrine are intellectual ones, and they 
are the stronger, the more they are intellectual. Unfortunately, so much 
the fewer people will they convince, simply because most people can- 
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not rise far above sentiment. We are, in a sense, handicapped disas- 
trously at the outset. And again, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to convince anyone in regard of these matters, unless the 
sanction of God be appealed to. But for how many is that appeal 
effective, especially if the will be unmoved or even antagonistic? 


Modern Movements and Marriage 


I should like—in what is again a sort of prefatorial chapter to Part 
II of my series—to insist that our generation is anyhow ill-prepared for 
proper marriage. A book by a doctor (whose name I deplorably forget) 
insisted that the author considered religion to be nonsense, so that did 
not prejudice him; but that al] the arguments adduced for contracep- 
tion were worse nonsense still. If asked: ‘“‘Why then do populations 
decline?’ he answered by asking: ‘““Which do? Only civilized ones. 
In proportion as mental energy is expended (even frivolously), the 
power of childbearing decreases.’’ Possibly. I certainly noticed in 
South Africa that in proportion as native nuns were taught to read, sing 
Office, and meditate, their physical strength declined, although their food 
was better than before, and their sleep not less; for example, they could 
no longer plough. The War proved physically disastrous for the whole 
of any population. No one supposes I “‘have a down on”’ soldiers, es- 
pecially as most of my best friends were made (as well as killed) during 
the War. It created an “anxiety complex” in millions of homes; 
during it children were conceived, born, nourished, and grew up; the 
fear- or anxiety-complex turned into really destructive anger or de- 
spair when world-disillusionment came, and meanwhile three ‘‘move- 
ments’’ developed much too fast: the Labor-Communist Movement, the 
Youth Movement, and the Feminist Movement. All this sounds very 
dogmatic, but we have not much space for details, and anyway it is only 
a background to what we want to insist on—the modern picture, the 
seed-plot for modern growths which are, we insist, largely neurotic, un- 
balanced, unstable, and so a bad preparation for marriage as such. 

I need not speak about Communism here; but, as things are, it is 
bound up with atheism and thus with the ruin of the true basis of all 
morality. The Youth Movement has included the notion that older 
people made such a mess of things that the safest plan was to believe 
and do the opposite to what they did, to disregard their taboos, to plunge 
into world-reform (which seems largely to have included self-indul- 
gence) without any training at all. I am not decrying ‘youth move- 
ments’ as such. In my country, “female emancipation” leapt forward 
with a violent jerk: girls demanded to ‘‘be as free as their brothers’’—to 
use their new opportunities (alike for jobs and for license) without having 
examined how best to do so—or again became an uneducated intelli- 
gentsia full of theories. Thus, as Mrs. Mitchison acutely remarks, 
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a “race of intellectualized mothers’’ came into being to follow two incom- 
patible lines of instinct—to obey the instinct for the full wife’s and 
mother’s life, and also to be something quite different. Hence, com- 
promise and confusion, and the all-but inevitability of birth restric- 
tion. Mrs. Mitchison sees well that her own book is compact of compro- 
mise; she thinks that a day may come when contraception may be con- 
sidered an anachronism, and yet fears that by then we may have gone 
too sick to be able to recover. 


“‘Science’’ and Marriage 


Onto these weakened minds descended ‘professorial suggestion.’ 
Books went further, I think, herein than stage or cinema, which might 
be obscene but did not pretend to be scientific. Freud, maybe unwit- 
tingly, went leagues beyond the professional pornographer. Free li- 
braries were filled with books read for the sake of the stories (you could 
see where the thumb-marks came, librarians have told me), and with 
no scientific interest. Hence, young men and girls could quote ‘‘opin- 
ions’ to the effect that instinct must not be repressed, and indeed cannot 
be without complexes coming into existence; and especially the old 
ideas with which we used to try to control instinct—patriotism, altruism, 
religion—were all of them regarded as illusory. Our very language has 
been affected; the word ‘‘sex”’ has displaced many a better one. I have 
known a whole college-ful of ordinary young workingmen disorganized 
because they wouldn’t get up, believing they were victims of ante-natal 
“complexes.” 

Writers now feel that they can say anything without getting into 
trouble. Young people, they say, cannot, as well as do not (one of the 
worst “‘suggestions’”), and even ought not to be ‘continent’ before 
marriage. Whatever a cause for divorce ought to be, mere adultery 
should not rank as such. The United States was accustomed to Judge 
Lindsey of Denver, who used to write so much about ‘‘companionate 
marriage.’ I have been told he has rather gone back on that. Of 
course, he insisted that during this association (which might even be- 
come permanent) contraceptives should be used lest the State should 
suffer from untimely children. This particular writer made no pre- 
tense to any culture; it is easy to see that every finer shade of feeling es- 
caped him. So, he was different from (say) Mr. B. Russell, Mr. Joad, 
or even the Australian Mr. Norman Haire, or a somewhat eclipsed 
psychoanalyst like Dr. E. Jones. Not all these men are at all lewd. 
They may be austere, even of high intelligence in certain departments, 
like Mr. Russell. He is a ‘‘pure-mathematician,’’ and essentially a 
“don.”” Such men, when mixed up with human problems, are apt to 
get lost: when pent-up passion has been accumulated, they go rabid; 
if they are clever, they have the gift of sarcasm. Nothing that I have 
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said of Mr. Russell implies blame. Suffering is enough to produce these 
second-rate results, especially in the lop-sided as to information. His 
history is second-hand and bad: his knowledge of Scripture, derisory: 
his knowledge of anthropology, impressionist—of Christianity, nil. 
Hence, when dealing with it he loses not only his scientific sense, but his 
temper. Thus, he can be read, by the young, with delight. It is al- 
ways fine to see a college don in a rage. This strange man (e.g., in 
“Marriage and Morals,’”’ 1929) seems to value romantic love, and to 
prefer that the “family” should subsist. But, in proportion as the 
State takes over responsibility, accuracy of parenthood and fidelity of 
private lives will not matter much. 


Protestants and Marriage 


I agree that priests are less likely to read this sort of literature than 
the laity is. Priests have done their moral theology to their satisfac- 
tion; they have no money to buy unnecessary books, and are too tired 
of an evening to read what would disgust, anger, or grieve them. But 
Catholics need expect no serious help from others. Some years ago, 
the harassed Lambeth Conference suggested that as to limitation of 
families it was motive, not method, that mattered. But “Marriage 
and Remarriage’ was published at the end of 1930 by the Presbyterian 
Assembly in the United States. It contained twenty-four views on 
marriage, including Judge Lindsey’s and (e.g.) Count Keyserling’s. Its 
editors said that “‘there is a unanimous agreement inside the Church and 
outside of it’ that Christianity has failed to produce in the present gen- 
eration the ‘“‘Christian marriage ideal.’’ This “neglect on the part of 
the Church’’ has culminated in a “sex stampede on an unprecedented 
scale.” So “the time has come for the Church to become vocal about 
marriage.” If you urge that the Catholic Church always has been 
vocal, well, quaintly, they exclude her from their purview; but if she 
has failed, at least they put her in good company. ‘When once this 
generation discovers that the Christian marriage ideal is based on 
demonstrable scientific data and not on the misanthropy of St. Paul or 
the monasticism of Catholicism. . . much of the criticism would die.” 
Well, judging by the “blurb,” the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States did, in this book, become ‘‘vocal.’”’ But with what a voice! 
‘‘All shades of opinion are offered. ... On the whole, the bias seems to 
be in favor of marriage continence (?) and the Christian virtues (!); 
but there is much dissent and disqualifications.’’ But others feel that 
no one has really spoken. Mr. J. C. Squire, in a sane and grave re- 
view of Mr. Russell’s book mentioned above (London Observer, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1930), wrote—and we quote these somewhat distant views be- 
cause I think the current is setting even more strongly towards the 


Christian ideal: 
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“Tf these things be true [#.e., a vague feeling among even the unin- 
structed, that there is something better in life than Mr. Russell’s 
doctrine], why are they not more often stated by the commissioned 
defenders of traditional morals? The field seems to be left almost 
entirely to the unorthodox, the shallow, the smart, the licentious, 
the undersexed and the anarchic dreamers, in which last category I 
should place Mr. Russell. Dean Inge occasionally has a penetrat- 
ing word to say: the rest of them mostly seem to go on repeating 
certain injunctions like parrots, or ignoring morals completely in 
favor of the theological battle, leaving the intelligent and questing 
young of both sexes without any instruction at all as to each others’ 
natures, or as to the psychological, physical and historical (I omit 
the religious, since the modern discussion—Mr. Russell, for in- 
stance—doesn’t seem to have a glimmering of a notion as to what 
religion is—does not proceed on that plane) reasons for the duties 
they are enjoined to perform and the controls they are commanded 
to exercise. “The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ ”’ 


For many reasons, the Church should be looked at as the only savior 
of human society, but not least, because of her clear-minded and fearless 
statement of the law of human and Christian marriage. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Contraception 
“You have yielded your members to serve uncleanness’’ (Rom., vi. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Self-abnegation demanded in every sphere of life 
(2) The vagaries of Eugenics. 
(3) The common attitude towards family limitation. 
(4) Warning against emphasizing the physical side of marriage. 
(5) The normal and correct attitude. 
(6) On the exclusion of the idea of God. 


In his Epistle to the Romans (vi. 3 sqq.) St. Paul definitely insists 
that an element in the Christian life is a ‘‘death,’’ and that this death is 
died in view of a fuller life. The necessity of bearing our cross is re- 
peatedly inculcated by Christ in the Gospels. Hence, in speaking of 
contraception, we shall unhesitatingly insist that here, as everywhere 
else (in money-making, for example), the Church preaches the Cross; 
and again, that in doing so she is not pitiless. And, as always, we shall 
try to show that the veto (natural and divine) upon artificial contra- 
ception makes for what is positive, and is no mere ban; and, finally, we 
shall trust in some way to help hearers towards a love for what is defined 
as right, and not merely to a grudging acceptance of it. 
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Vagaries of Eugenics 


At first sight, we could say that conception-prevention is manifestly 
negative. It means the non-allowing of conception. But it may be 
argued: “‘No. I prevent only such conceptions, or births, as will prob- 
ably be detrimental. I aim at a positive—at ‘Eugenics,’ at the creation 
of a better race.””’ Mr. G. B. Shaw said that what we need is freedom for 
people who have never seen one another so far, and never intend to do 
so again, to produce children under definite public conditions without 
loss of honor. True, this omits the element of ‘“‘maternalism,’’ as Dr. 
Saleeby called it—that stability due to maternal love and association 
which Sir Francis Galton ended by acknowledging too. Promiscuity, 
in which no one knows which child is whose, is unlikely to produce even 
a healthy breed. And it is degenerate tribes that are promiscuous. I 
add that you require a standard before you can say what 7s a satisfactory 
citizen, and in just what way is the State to decide upon whatis. Surely, 
not just a breed of prize bodies! Nor let “‘mens sana in corpore sano”’ 
be quoted! Juvenal did not mean that, if the body was healthy, so 
would be the mind. He was simply praying for a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. And history is full of examples of weakly men who 
made great intellectual or artistic contributions to society, whereas the 
beefy—the human ostrich—is often none too healthy in mind. Plenty 
of sexual and other maniacs are robust, and it is remarkable how 
healthy people often become once they go definitely mad. It is while 
they are trying not to, that they wear themselves out. 

But we are not speaking of Eugenics. We are discussing the case 
of not allowing one’s wife to have children, either by total abstinence, 
or by using direct methods to prevent the consequences of cohabitation, 
or by using a third method to be mentioned later. I recall that I am 
not a medical man, and must refer those who want a purely medical 
opinion to physicians—and by now plenty of Catholic doctors have 
written on the subject. I will but say that I should be very surprised 
if a natural act of extreme complexity were provoked and then frustrated 
by artificial means, without nature taking its revenge. It is idle 
to argue: “You frustrate the rain by opening an umbrella.”’ I do not 
provoke the rain. “You frustrate gangrene by amputation.”’ But 
neither do I provoke the gangrene; and the amputation is intended, 
not to obtain a pleasure without responsibility, but to prevent the 
death of the whole of me in agony. It is more apt to quote the old 
Romans who ate as much as they could and then took an emetic that 
they might eat again, and to ask you what you think of that. 


Common Attitude towards Family Limitation 


Aristotle tried always to ask what the ‘‘man of average sense’’ would 
say. Most decent men, who practise contraception, say: “I cannot 
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afford more children. I could not educate them properly. I would 
have no room to put them in. My wife can’t stand more children. 
Am I then to abstain? If so, what’s the good of being married? And 
then, she would think I don’t love her any more and am going with 
others.”’ And the wife may say: ‘If I refuse him, I shall drive him to 
other women.”’ 

I confess that Catholics don’t often say such things to me; but 
they do say: “I can succeed for a time, but not for always. You ask 
heroism of me, and Iam nota hero.’’ I have the more “pity” for such 
a one because I, sitting in my armchair, am prescribing that he should 
climb Mount Everest. 

But let us examine his reasoning. “I can’t afford.’’ If that means 
he can’t afford a grand school, but could a good school, my sympathy 
would dwindle, as it would were his wife to demand so much mere 
amusement per week and so refuse more children which would inter- 
fere with that. People differ. Our miners would roar with laughter 
if you suggested that as a reason for family limitation. “If my wife 
prefers a new hat to a new baby, she’s not the girl I married!”’ But 
what is iniquitous is when (e.g.) a firm, because of the resulting useful 
social contacts, insists on its employes living in a specially ‘‘smart”’ 
suburb, dressing, entertaining, etc., in ways manifestly beyond or right 
up to their income, at risk of losing their jobs. There, if you like, is an 
anti-social, indeed a murderous tyranny! And if modern houses are 
built (flats especially) so that there 7s no room for children, that too 
should be denounced. It is not childlessness that creates the flats, but 
vice versa. We have ‘“‘compassion on the multitudes’ —that mass of 
men and women who are forced by wicked rents, rotten houses, disgrace- 
ful underpayment, and various forms of blackmail, either to succumb 
or to play the hero. But what of the ‘‘few’’ who thus maltreat them? 
I feel that for every one denunciation of contraception that we utter, 
we should proclaim at least two against social sin, individual or collec- 
tive. 


Excessive Emphasis on the Physical Side of Marriage 


But neither can I wholly sympathize with those who argue that their 
married life and mutual trust and even affection depend upon physical 
cohabitation. There is more in married life than that, and that ‘‘more”’ 
should be able to subsist (though doubtless not so easily) where absti- 
nence is imposed. A sick wife will not expect her husband to be un- 
faithful; a sailor and his wife should be able to trust each other even 
during his prolonged absences. Many would mock at that idea; but 
here, maybe, is where we have to preach, definitely, the Cross. And 
here is where I go nearest to the ‘‘medical.’”” Men do say: “I should 
go off my head if I did not have a certain amount of satisfaction.’’ This 
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argument is almost as cogent, if at all, outside of marriage as within it. 
At the beginning of the War, doctors talked a lot about “‘sex starvation.”’ 
It was remarkable how they came back upon that, and how the men 
mocked at it. They said: ‘“The doc knows we shall do it anyhow; 
and he wants to give us an excuse that he can use himself.’’ It remains 
that, while we deprecate total abstinence as being abnormal, and see 
that it may have bad nervous results, we do not do so on the grounds that 
it is necessarily harmful; and have, as we said, to leave to doctors to ex- 
plain the physically bad consequences of the excitation of a violent ner- 
vous condition, and the semi- but not total satisfaction thereof. We 
leave, too, both to doctors and to theologians the discussion of the 
“safe period,” which certainly exists within limits becoming ever more 
definable. Many laymen regard the exclusive use of this period as 
hypocrisy—or at least a splitting of hairs and a “‘way out.’’ The latter 
it is, but not the former. To confine oneself to it, is not to defy but to 
obey nature, whatever the motive. At present we are recommended 
not to broadcast knowledge of this method, though we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge the facts. 


The Correct Attitude 


The only adequate way of approaching this subject is, I am sure, from 
the mental end. Probably it is clear that to take a complex act which 
brings pleasure along with it, to split off the pleasure and concentrate on 
that, and to try to eliminate everything else involved in the act, is 
psychologically wrong. It limits one’s attention to the pleasure, which 
is the bloom on the fruit, or the attractiveness which draws one to eat the 
fruit and so to nourish oneself. To transfer the center of gravity of 
married life to physical pleasure is only less appalling than the state of an 
elderly man from whose impotent body lust has moved entirely into his 
mind, occasioning thus all sorts of perversions. But a decent man will 
indignantly deny that he acts thus solely from a pleasure motive. He 
will regretfully agree that contraceptive measures are horribly un- 
esthetic, and wishes he did not need to use them. But better that, he 
will say, than not implement our mutual affection. And we agree 
that this is a secondary motive for cohabitation. All the same, the im- 
plementing of affection is, in this case, brought about wholly by physical 
means; and to frustrate so much is unlikely to build up more; and that 
mutually agreed-upon abstinence can build up a very deep love indeed, 
based upon what is permanent—that is, spiritual considerations, which 
do but become stronger and stronger, whereas the physical attraction 
necessarily fades with advancing years and even custom. Then, if it 
is the physical that one has sought, a man will still seek it, but combined 
with novelty; and if a man has been accustomed to seeing in his physical 
act something that does not matter much, and does not look much further 
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than itself, less and less will he see that it matters at all, as one con- 
stantly observes. 

After all, experience shows that much in life is morally impossible if 
we exclude God, both as explanation and as succor. Hence, these 
paragraphs on the Commandments are always looking back to God who 
declares His will in nature itself. The Hebrews had next to no theories; 
but with what horror was the “‘sin of Onan’’ regarded, and by no means 
only because he refused to raise up sons to his brother! That was a 
grave social offense, but most certainly it was not wholly responsible 
for the indignation aroused by this sin against nature and God. But 
the Christian is meant to find God in Christ. And in Him we shall 
perceive no less absolute and intimate a purity, and the absolute under- 
standing and compassion. He told His followers to take up their cross— 
loving them. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Wedlock! 


“They shall be two in one flesh’’ (Gen., ii, 2,4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The negative and positive aspects of the Sixth- Ninth Commandments. 
(2) Westermarck on marriage, divorce and suicide. 
(3) Abstinence as a contributing factor to a happy marriage. 
(4) Respect for the ‘‘free contract.” 
(5) Grace as the first marriage-gift of the spouses to each other. 
(6) Marriage as the symbol of the union between Christ and His Church. 


We take the Sixth and the Ninth Commandments together in this 
sense: they are both negative in form, so that if we truly esteem and 
observe the positive Catholic doctrine of marriage, there can be no 
question about our keeping of the Commandments. And that is our 
aim—to turn the Hebrew veto into its Christian ‘‘positive,’’ and to help 
Catholics ‘‘to love that which is commanded them.”’ 

Laws are of two kinds—an external enactment (driving on a particular 
side of the road; abstaining on Friday) or an urge, tendency, interior to 
aliving nature. Thus, an acorn tends, vitally and inevitably, to become 
an oak and nothing else. We who believe in God, in His creative, 
preservative and providential will, see therefore in nature, complete with 
its tendencies, the direct expression of His will. Moreover, all things 
at least tend to their perfection, though this or that individual may be 
prevented from reaching it. Human nature obviously requires the two 
sexes for its development, let alone perfection: “It is not good for 
man to be alone.”” Man needs “a help corresponding to him.’”’ And 

1 We gladly recall attention to ‘‘Vocation to Marriage,’’ by the late Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. (sermons preached in the U. S. A.), and venture to refer to our own small book 


“‘Wedlock” (Sheed and Ward, 1937), which contains much (especially a discussion of 
the relevant Scriptural passages) which we cannot insert here. 
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it is no less clear that it is better for ‘‘society’’ to be stable than fluid; 
and, society being formed of families, a permanent familial association 
is better than a transitory one, and so it is a ‘‘natural law’’ at least to 
tend to permanence within that association. And since where affection 
is spread out among many, there is inevitably less for each, human 
nature, tending towards its best way of living and developing, tends 
towards permanent monogamous marriage. In this sense, at any rate, 
God is to be described as having instituted marriage, and it is by no 
means an affair of individual or collective (State) invention. A man 
can, and indeed must, freely decide to marry such or sucha woman; and 
he must intend to marry her. But he cannot alter the nature of mar- 
riage, nor can he accept human dictation of any sort as to how he is to 
think of marriage. 


Westermarck on Marriage and Divorce 


Anthropology itself supports what we have said in a most singular 
way. Westermarck’s “Short History of Marriage’? (Longmans) con- 
tains much useful material. We have often deplored the insiability all 
too noticeable in our “nervy” generation. One expression of this is 
divorce. Westermarck writes (p. 303): ‘It has been noticed that the 
rates of divorce and of suicide—the highest expression of discontent— 
show a close and constant relation. Both are much more common 
among Protestants than among Catholics, among the Teutons than 
among the Celts, and in cities than in the country; both are rapidly 
increasing, and the proportion of suicides among divorced persons is 
abnormally large.’’? 

He puts divorce down to ‘‘discontent’’ (which is fairly obvious), but 
his reasons for discontent in married life are rather unexpected. He de- 
precates that ‘‘multiplicity of interests” in the lives of husband and 
wife in which they had tended to see a means, other than the merely 
sexual, of inking their lives. But it is true that, just as I tend to get 
bored and go off to “‘something else,’’ a husband’s and a wife’s interests 
may become so divergent as to divide their very lives. Healso valuably 
deprecates that insistence on the “‘art” of making love which used to be 
fashionable, and perhaps still is. The more, he says, this is cultivated, 
the more is change needed, and the less is artistic ‘‘response’’ obtainable 
as a woman’s age increases. And I should add that all such self- 

? Naturally I have no means of checking this: but when I was first in Hungary 
just after the Communist episode, I went through various statistics with the chief 
of police (who said he had no special religion). We were examining those of suicides. 
He said: ‘All have been in distress. But only a few Catholics commit suicide; 
the Calvinists are far higher [he showed me the figures, but I forget them], and the 
Jews far and away the highest.” I said: “Why?” He said: “The Catholics have 
a faith; this keeps them balanced. The Calvinists are fatalists; so they think it 
will make no odds to their eternity whether they kill themselves or not. The Jews 


have no stability; so, when they experience violent reverses of fortune, they cannot 
stand it.” I quote this for what it is worth. 
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consciousness (which is, too, present in all contraceptive acts) is 
thoroughly bad, and concentrates attention where it should not be, and 
detracts from that simplicity of mutual affection which should be what 
expresses itself in all parts of married life. 

I add one paragraph which cannot be developed here. Westermarck 
and other anthropologists pile up examples of the prevalent practice of 
abstinence during the first night or even week of marriage. The bride’s 
and the bridegroom’s friends respectively keep them apart. The reasons 
offered are usually foolish; but there is a real value in the exercise of 
patience and true unselfishness. A shock at the very beginning, demands 
made upon the bride when her wedding has exhausted her and when she 
is still quite unaccustomed to privacy shared by a husband however 
much beloved, may originate psychological disturbances that will make 
married life forever distasteful. Indeed, the man himself may be 
nervous—even, if not especially, when his previous career has not been 
virtuous; and altogether mutual affection and trust had far better be 
left to inaugurate married life in their own good time and way. Thus, 
mutual respect will be ensured at the outset and, please God, endure. 


Respect for the ‘‘Free Contract’’ 


The more bride and bridegroom realize that the ‘‘contract’’ which is 
the matter of the Sacrament and the essence of any marriage is a ‘“‘word 
of honor,” the more, surely, they will esteem it. Contracts may be 
entered upon for gain, or under coercion; everyone knows that the “par- 
ties” will try to get out of such contracts the moment they can and that 
it pays better. But here, such is the mutual trust glorified by love that 
the “‘free contract’”’ between two wills is gladly acknowledged as destined 
in fact to last at cost of whatever sacrifice. And in proportion asa man 
and woman respect their own contract, so will they respect that of any 
other two married persons, and so it really is not necessary to treat the 
Ninth Commandment separately, save perhaps to emphasize how much 
suffering may well be brought into two lives other than one’s own by 
tempting or allowing oneself to be tempted. And “‘coveting”’ is at least 
a breaking-down of ramparts, and leads up to the probability that prac- 
tical measures may well some day be taken to get what the admitted 
temptation suggests. 

But this Sacrament, once we see it as such, leads back (as all Sacra- 
ments do) to grace, which is another reason why the laity should have 
“‘grace’”’ explained to them very thoroughly; and, if this is difficult, all 
the more must methods of so explaining it, ‘‘ad captum,’’ be thought out. 
As a matter of fact, I have never found the laity incapable of assimilating 
the doctrine of Christ’s Mystical Body, and so of that “‘one life’ that 
flows throughout It, which is grace, but if indeed ‘‘grace’”’ be an idea 
that is familiar, then how glad are bride and bridegroom to be reminded 
that they, not the priest, are the ministers of this Sacrament! The 
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Church, in the person of her priest, stands by, witnesses and blesses the 
marriage, and is glad in their gladness. But it is they who create it, 
and their first marriage-gift, given by each to the other, is grace. 


Marriage Symbolic of Christ’s Union with Church 


A truly Christian marriage, therefore, can be a very perfect symbol of 
the union between Christ and His Church. For though the Church does 
not give grace to Him, it does give Him what He had not before—His 
‘Mystical Body” and His own “‘new Name.” We have quoted: ‘‘With- 
out the saved, no Saviour.’’ And without the Church, Christ’s Body 
would, quite simply, not be what it is. So, the Church contributes 
something vitally real to Him, which multiplies itself into Him. Hence, 
Christian Marriage cannot be allowed to sink into anything which essen- 
tially is unlike that union between Christ and His Bride, the Church. It 
would be something essentially unlike, were it, for example, polygamous; 
the Church is one. Nor canit be permitted to be but temporary: just 
as Christ assumed our human nature never to lay it down, so did He wed 
to Himself a Church from whom He never will be divorced, nor will 
He divorce her ever. 

So much does this sacramental aspect of marriage need to be empha- 
sized, that I would but applaud those Catholics who should disregard the 
actual conventions, and celebrate their marriage very quietly at an early 
Mass, receiving Holy Communion thereat. As for the orgy now preva- 
lent—complete with that ‘“‘social anesthetic,’’ champagne—it could 
occur, to whatever extent people imagined it to be enjoyable, at a “‘house- 
warming’’ when the married couple return from their honeymoon.* 

* Fr. Martindale’s series on the Sixth-Ninth Commandments will be concluded 


in the July issue, in which a series of instructions on the Seventh Commandment 
(by the Rev. J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D.) will be begun.—Ep1Tors 








Book Reviews 


Pastoral Theology.—The present 
unrest in the political, economical and 
even intellectual order has given rise to 
many new problems for the priest in his 
care of souls. The eternal truths, 
though always the same, nevertheless 
must be applied in a manner to suit the 
needs of the times. This is true espe- 
cially of pastoral theology. In an Ad- 
dress to the Catholic Women of Italy our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
said that the pastoral theology of the 
past is not enough for our times (July 
19, 1933). Taking this as a cue, Fr. 
Noppel, S.J., has given us a summary of 
pastorals that considers the special 
needs of our times. Besides, he has 
given the entire work a new approach.! 
The title, ‘‘A¢dificatio Corporis Christi” 
(taken from Eph., iv. 12), indicates the 
fundamental idea running through the 
whole book. Everything is built around 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. For dogmatic foundation he 
has taken the classic by Scheeben, ‘“‘Mys- 
terien des Christentums.’”’ Fr. Noppel 
divides his work into two large parts: 
(1) Gemeinschaftsseelsorge (group pas- 
toration, the entire Church, the diocese, 
the parish); (2) Die Einzelseelsorge 
(pastoration of the individual soul). 
The positions of the Pope as Supreme 
Pastor, the bishop in the diocese, the 
pastor in the parish, the assistant, etc., 
are all neatly outlined according to the 
respective Canons of the New Code. 
In the section on parish buildings he 
naturally does not mention the parochial 
school, since (as we have it in the United 
States) this is not known in Germany and 
other countries of Europe. A section 
on how a pastor should keep up contact 
with his flock treats of the status anima- 
rum, pastoral visitation, the parish bul- 

1 Constantin Noppel, dificatito Cor- 


ris Christi: Aufriss zur Pastoral 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


letin, etc. The first part closes with a 
section on the spiritual growth of the 
parish, and the Church at large. In the 
second large part concerned with the 
pastoration of the individual, we find 
chapters on the administration of the 
Sacraments, leading individuals to per- 
fection, the care of abnormal cases 
(drunkards, public scandal, secret sinners 
especially occastonarit, etc.). The last 
chapter, written by one of Fr. Noppel’s 
pupils (Jacob Hjorth, a Danish convert), 
deals with those outside the Fold and 
convert-making. The book grew out of 
lectures originally given at the German- 
Hungarian College in Rome (1932-35). 
Since a number of nationalities are rep- 
resented at the College, the matter 
treated naturally takes on a broader 
viewpoint. The author also claims an 
experience of twenty-five years, both 
theoretical and practical, in various 
German-speaking countries as a founda- 
tion for the work. The entire matter is 
well written, concise, not drawn out too 
much. Much of the information it con- 
tains would also serve well for our Ameri- 
can conditions. The bibliography of 
several pages mentions only recent Ger- 
man works and periodicals. The index 
is short but good. 

Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D: 


Biography.—St. Joan of Arc, stand- 
ing alone on the solitary heights of her 
ardent love of kingship and chastity, ap- 
pears delicately silhouetted against a 
lurid background of human ignorance, 
lust, hypocrisy, and malice in the artis- 
tically condensed ‘‘Joan the Saint” by 
Stanislas Fumet.! Mr. F. J. Sheed, the 
translator, is to be commended not only 
for the character of his translation but 
for his choice as well; for in this brief 
biography Fumet has brought out not 


only the drama inherent in the clash be- 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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tween the divine and the human, but 
has delicately and reverently traced a 
parallel between the life of St. Joan, the 
saviour of France, and Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind. Furthermore, St. 
Joan emerges from these pages a genu- 
inely human Saint, particularly in the 
scenes in which the fury of ignorance, 
prejudice, and intrigue has been let loose 
upon her as she stands, as it were, alone 
on the peak of divine aspiration, lashed 
from every side by fears, doubts, and be- 
wilderment as to whether her ‘“‘voices”’ 
are those of God or some malign force 
that has betrayed her simple and child- 
like trust in the supernatural. 

Anyone wishing to learn through a 
minimum of reading the main incidents 
in the origin of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart will do well to read ‘‘The Secret of 
St. Margaret Mary’? by Henri Ghéon, 
also translated by F. J. Sheed. Besides 
explaining the four revelations through 
which the Saviour made known to this 
humble Visitation nun his will that de- 
votion to His Sacred Heart be promoted 
in the Church, this brochure is idyllic 
in its beauty. Ghéon has told the life 
of St. Margaret Mary with classic sim- 
plicity, clarity, and restraint. This 
brief biography gains not a little of its 
beauty and its appeal as truth through 
the sharp contrast between the Saint who 
lived for God alone and her sister-nuns 
who, despite their professions, judged 
her by the standards of the world. 

That God exalts the truly humble is 
again verified in the interesting life of 
“Sister Mary Martha Chambon of the 
Visitation,” written by Lady Cecil 
Kerr.* Sister Mary Martha, a Lay 
Sister, was chosen by God as his human 
instrument in the revival of devotion to 
the Sacred Wounds of the Saviour. 
Though not a canonized Saint, this holy 
Visitation nun is attracting more and 
more notice since her death in 1909. 
In having Lady Cecil Kerr as her biog- 
rapher, we as well as this saintly daugh- 
ter of France are fortunate; for Lady 
Cecil has written an appealing and at- 


2 Sheed and Ward. 
3B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


tractively illustrated biography. While 
the author never loses sight of Sister 
Mary Martha’s saintliness, she presents 
her as eminently human. Not a little 
of the appeal of the book arises from the 
author’s ability to fix upon the essen- 
tially human characteristics of the life of 
her subject without losing sight for a 
moment of this Sister’s sanctity. Fur- 
thermore, whenever possible, Lady Cecil 
allows her subject to speak for herself. 
Thus, the work has about it the tang of 
reality and truth. 

The appeal of the life of ‘‘Father Con- 
stant Lievens, S.J., the Apostle of Chota- 
Nagpur (1856-93),’’* by Lieut.-Colonel 
Francis J. Bowen, will doubtless be even 
more universal than the last-mentioned 
biography, for it emphasizes what is 
greatly in need of emphasis to-day, 
when more and more of the world, in 
revolt against Christianity, is seeking 
in novel religions new means of attain- 
ing happiness. Besides narrating the 
remarkably successful missionary life of 
this zealous Belgian Jesuit, this biog- 
raphy stresses the improvement in 
living conditions and the rapid growth 
in civilized life that resulted from the 
introduction of Christianity into the 
static, superstition-ridden region of 
Chota-Nagpur. Indeed, here is a strik- 
ing proof that truth makes men free. 
Besides being pleasantly written, this 
life of an apostle who has been called 
“‘the greatest missionary since St. Francis 
Xavier,” is attractively illustrated. 

Another account of heroic missionary 
labors is the “Life and Work of Mother 
Benedicta Bauer.’’> Even more so than 
the preceding work, it reads like a story 
of high romance. And high romance it 
is, indeed; for Mother Benedicta Bauer 
stands forth in this careful and well- 
documented study as God-fearing, as 
deeply devoted to the rule of St. Domi- 
nic, and as heroic in her sacrifices for 
the welfare of the Church and mankind. 
After recounting with perhaps too much 
detail the history of the founding, de- 


4B. Herder Book Co. 
5 By Sister Mary Hortense Kohler, 
O.P. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee). 
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velopment, expansion, and vicissitudes 
of Holy Cross Dominican Convent at 
Ratisbon, Germany, the author takes up 
the story of Mother Benedicta’s influence 
upon the activities and religious observ- 
ance of the community of cloistered 
nuns with which she associated herself 
and which she ruled as prioress for thir- 
teen years. Interesting though it is to 
follow her struggle to enforce the strict 
discipline peculiar to cloistered nuns, 
the romantic character of this history of 
the foundation and early struggles of the 
Dominican motherhouse at Racine, Wis., 
begins with the account of the arrival 
in New York City of the small band of 
missionary nuns who answered the ur- 
gent appeal of Rt. Rev. Archabbot Boni- 
face Wimmer. Besides being valuable 
as a life of Mother Benedicta, it is im- 
portant as a chapter in the history of 
early American missionary endeavor, 
especially in Wisconsin. Moreover, it 
will, as the author modestly hopes, af- 
ford indispensable source-material for a 
subsequent forthright history of Catho- 
licity in the North Central States. The 
work, thoroughly indexed and replete 
with interesting illustrations, is the first 
of a proposed two-volume history of the 
Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena. 

Priests of the Western Hemisphere 
who have seen missionary service, but 
especially those whose vineyard of the 
Lord sprawls for miles and miles in any 
of the ‘‘typical prairie states,” will en- 
joy a pleasant, quiet evening reminiscing 
with the genial ‘‘Padre of the Plains.’’* 
The clerical episodes which constitute 
this volume, though interesting in them- 
selves, gain not a little of their appeal 
from the quiet humor seasoning each 
narrative. In fact, it is easy to see that 
a sense of humor contributed not a little 
towards enabling Padre Alfonso to bear 
up under the privations, hardships, and 
sacrifices that are a part of the life of a 
missionary even in America. Easy, 


pleasant, and profitable reading as it is, 
this book should bring solace to those 
who share a similar life and arouse sym- 


6 By the Padre Alfonso (Walter W. 
Brown Co., Atlanta, Ga.). 


pathy and a better understanding in 
those who have not had first-hand knowi- 
edge of the quiet, hidden heroism of 
“country-pastors.”’ 

VirGIL R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Proceedings of the Catholic Bibli- 
cal Association of America.—In 156 
large pages this newly-formed Biblical 
Association has given to the public a rec- 
ord of its activities up to the end of its 
first general meeting, held in St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 9-10, 1937.1 Besides 
its well-conceived and timely Introduc- 
tion by His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop 
of Great Falls, Mont., this volume con- 
tains nine scholarly papers by as many 
different writers on various aspects of 
the texts of the Old and New Testaments 
and of their early translations into Greek, 
Latin, and English; as well as a chapter 
on the principles governing the English 
revision of the New Testament now in 
progress, an historical sketch, the Con- 
stitutions and Bylaws of the Association, 
the names of its officers, and a list of its 
charter members. In all, it makes a 
very presentable volume embracing 
much valuable information, attractively 
printed, and well arranged for reading 
and reference. 

Not enough can be said in praise of the 
purpose and scope of this Catholic Bibli- 
cal Association of America. It is already 
putting new life into Catholic interest 
in the Holy Scriptures, and the accom- 
plishments so far wrought in connection 
with it are attracting not a little atten- 
tion on the part of non-Catholic scholars. 
It is sponsoring the revision of the Eng- 
lish Catholic New Testament, originally 
translated from the Latin Vulgate; its 
Editorial Board is getting under way pre- 
liminaries for the revision of the Douay 
Old Testament, and by January, 1939, 
it hopes to launch a new Catholic Bibli- 
cal Quarterly Review. The Association 
is further considering the extension of its 
original boundaries, so as to embrace all 
English-speaking Catholics everywhere. 

As Bishop O’Hara says in his Intro- 


1 The Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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duction, the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion is simply aiming to carry into effect 
on a new and broader scale the wishes 
of Leo XIII and Benedict XV, expressed 
respectively in the memorable Encycli- 
cals Providentissimus Deus and Spiritus 
Paraclitus. Therein these two great 
Pontiffs made known their heartfelt de- 
sire that the Sacred Scriptures should be 
ever more read and studied, and that 
Catholic scholars should combine their 
effort and counsel so as to promote a 
more profound knowledge of the meaning 
of the Divine Word, and thus be able to 
awaken an ever-increasing interest in 
the sacred pages from which we learn to 
understand and love God and Christ, and 
discover the rules and laws which alone 
can lead mankind to the more abundant 
life for which we all crave. 

The Catholic Biblical Association of 
America is a part or adjunct of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
under the inspiration and leadership of 
Bishop O’Hara we may look forward to 
achievements that will make Catholics 
not only better acquainted with the 
teachings of their religion, but also justly 
proud of the achievements of the Church 
in this and all English-speaking coun- 
tries. These Proceedings are a foretaste 
of more and greater things to come, and 
all who have contributed to them and 
who are laboring in this general Biblical 
movement are to be congratulated; they 
are deserving of every support and en- 
couragement that can be given them. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Catholic Marriage.—Dr. Sause has 
given us a very readable exposition of 
the principal laws and the doctrine of 
the Church on Marriage.! The author 
avoids technical terms as far as possible, 
and presents his case in clear, precise 
and popular language. Some sentences 
are rather involved and a few sub-titles 
are unfortunate, but these are minor 
defects in a work of general excellence. 


1 Why Catholic Marriage Is Different. 
By Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
J.C.D., Professor of Religion, St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kan. (B. 
Herder Book Co.). 


The book is a splendid antidote for 
the virus with which the pagan phil- 
osophy of the present day threatens to 
infect even the Catholic mind. The 
late Bishop Johannes, in his Introduc- 
tion to the work, gives Doctor Sause 
high praise for his method of positive 
explanation and appeal. The chapter 
on the Nuptial Mass and Blessing de- 
serves inclusion in the religion course 
of every Catholic high school and col- 
lege. The aim throughout the work is 
‘to show the desirability of the beautiful, 
as well as its reasonableness and its fa- 
cility of attainment.” 

Unfortunately many expositors adopt 
a negative attitude in dealing with the 
Sacrament of Marriage. Our author 
protests against the neglect of the posi- 
tive and beautiful side of the Sacrament. 
He adduces the Encyclical on Marriage 
of Pius XI as a masterful combination 
of the positive and the negative positions. 
His estimate of the Encyclical is a splen- 
did review of his own book. We say 
of his work, as he says of the Encyclical, 
that most of it is positive, ‘dealing with 
the beauty of the Sacrament, its insti- 
tution by God, its elevation to the sacra- 
mental dignity, its purposes, blessings, 
effects, its place in the sacramental 
system as most adequately answering 
man’s needs and desires.” 

The liturgy of Matrimony is a powerful 
medium of instruction. In the words 
of Pius XI, speaking of the liturgy in 
general, “people are better instructed 
in the truths of faith by the annual 
celebration of our sacred mysteries than 
even by the weightiest pronouncements 
of the teaching Church.” 

In the closing chapters Dr. Sause 
gives an inspiring presentation of the 
duties of married persons, and appends 
a clear exposition of the respective rights 
and duties of the family, the Church 
and the State in the education of chil- 
dren. He reminds the Catholic parent 
in season and out of season that, regard- 
less of the school advantages offered the 
children, the father and mother remain 
the natural teachers. 


Paut E. CampBett, A.M., Litt.D. 








Church and School Management 


Grading and Marking 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The end of a school year makes acute a problem that troubles 
every teacher. In the last analysis grading and promotion of 
pupils are subject to the judgment of the classroom teacher. No 
teacher desires to do injustice to any pupil. It is puzzling at 
times to determine the correct grading of an individual, and con- 
sequently his eligibility for promotion. Every school has a sys- 
tem of classification, but the actual application of the procedure 
of classification is not free of difficulty. The teacher strives to 
achieve results in the success of her pupils. Wholesale promotion 
is not always a measure of the teacher’s success; it may solve the 
pressing problem of the moment, but unwarranted promotion does 
not serve the best interests of the pupil. The teacher’s judg- 
ment must coincide with the facts. 

What are the factors that must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the pupil’s eligibility for promotion? Obviously the kind 
of school work, the degree of school achievement, is—other things 
being equal—the first factor. The great difficulty is that ‘‘other 
things’ are seldom equal. The results of tests or examinations 
will reinforce, perhaps modify, the teacher’s judgment. Achieve- 
ment is not always commensurate with ability. 

The results of tests may force the teacher to admit a mistake 
in estimating the pupil’s maturity. In any event, what weight 
must be given to the factor of mental maturity? The mentally 
mature but lazy pupil is a burden to any class and a source of vexa- 
tion to the teacher. Forced repeating of grades or subject- 
matter may have the net result of making the slothful genius a 
disciplinary problem. How shall we allow social maturity to 
operate in determining promotion or non-promotion? Many 
school systems have a regulation that no pupil be kept in the same 


grade longer than two years. He must associate with pupils of 
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like social development if the school is to give him capacity for 
efficient adulthood. 

The general attitude of the pupil is another factor of weight. 
Has he been quick and eager, or has he been indifferent or slow? 
His mental capacity may be good, his intelligence may be on the 
verge of genius; but if he has consistently failed to make use of his 
powers, his lack of achievement will stand definitely in the way of 
his promotion. But when? In the very first year that he fails to 
apply himself, or only when the deficiency in achievement is so 
marked that he can no longer be promoted? Adjustment of the 
pupil to his mental and social maturity demands that denial of 
promotion be used as a last resort. Modern school administra- 
tion reposes much confidence in accepted measures of intelligence 
for pupils between six and sixteen years of age. The bright pupil 
may move on and do better work in a higher grade despite poor 
work in the previous year. Perhaps the lack of challenge in the 
previous grade’s work was the cause of his indifference. 

We may concede that the factors so far mentioned are all legiti- 
mate factors in the marking, promotion, or classification of pupils. 
For generations the school has used these factors with success. 
The judgment of teachers has been good, even excellent. In 
cases where the judgment of the teacher has been questioned, 
other factors whose legitimacy is proved with difficulty, have en- 
tered into the judgment and have perhaps carried undue weight. 
The clean and orderly child readily gains favor with the teacher; 
the slovenly, careless pupil creates a prejudice against himself. 
No one has proved a positive relation between slovenliness and 
inability to do school work, but the teacher may be pardoned for 
thinking that pupils who are slovenly in dress and habit may also 
be slovenly in thought. The experienced teacher can usually 
quote many examples to the contrary, examples that prove the 
impossibility of introducing this factor as a principle of action. 

Many pupils appear at a disadvantage in expressing them- 
selves. They suffer from an impediment of speech; they speak 
with hesitation. Does this prove that they are not sure of their 
facts? Certainly not. The glib speaker may have achieved very 
little; the brilliant pupil may hesitate or be silent when the situa- 
tion seems to demand ready expression. 
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From time immemorial the bright and shining face has been 
taken as an index of interest, of intelligence, of capacity for high 
scholarship. Every teacher of experience has suffered the disillu- 
sionment of finding that the “bright and shining’’ face is not 
always an index of intelligence. Much ready self-expression has 
very little to express; many a fine mind suffers the eclipse of a 
dormant power of expression. Russell tells us that the brightest 
individual, from the standpoint of intelligence, that he ever 
encountered, seemed always on the point of going to sleep, whereas 
a bright-eyed, clean, and wholesome-appearing boy of his ac- 
quaintance once failed miserably to establish the right to even 
normal intelligence. 

We cannot here follow all the variations that marking systems 
of teachers have developed. One of the greatest sources of un- 
reliability is lack of a clear understanding among teachers in re- 
gard to the factors that are to be taken into account. School 
administrators must establish norms, norms that are clearly 
understood and easily administered. In an effort to establish a 
definite norm, the Stamford (Conn.) high school found that a great 
variety of factors had entered into the determination of a pupil’s 
scholastic standing. Collecting the practices of all teachers, the 
Committee found that credit was allowed variously for one or 
more of the following: improvement, ability, purpose, morality, 
interest, accomplishment, conscientiousness, accuracy, neatness, 
promptness, honesty, courtesy, zeal, endeavor and knowledge. 
Breed comments: “If one should go far enough in such a study, 
one would probably find every important quality in human nature 
recognized, from plasticity to pulchritude. It goes without saying 
that there can be little consistency in marking the same pupil if 
teachers mark different characteristics of the pupil.”’ 

What should the teacher mark? In administering a test to de- 
termine achievement, the teacher should mark the test on the sole 
basis of achievement. Purpose or morality or interest, accuracy 
or neatness or promptness, may be of value in a determination of 
general scholastic standing and possibilities of future develop- 
ment; but they are not factors in an objective test of mastery of 
subject-matter. The mark in such a test must represent solely 
the mastery of subject-matter. 
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Breed presents a case in point to illustrate this contention. A 
boy in high school had done good work in geometry, but was de- 
ficient in deportment. His teachers could not agree on the mark 
to be given him. Some of his teachers weighted his deportment 
heavily, others lightly. The arbiter of the dispute ruled out the 
question of deportment, and insisted that the mark should repre- 
sent only achievement in the subject. This seems to be a safe 
rule for the teacher. He may mark personal qualities separately 
under the head of character traits, but he should not allow any 
personal quality to modify a record of achievement. 

It is important that the school rate every pupil on the personal 
characteristics or qualities that play an important part in school 
work and the development of personality and character. The par- 
ish school, with its avowed purpose of preparing the pupil for 
citizenship here and hereafter, of developing all the faculties with 
which the Creator has endowed the child, will not fail to consider 
other factors than achievement. The record of these contribute 
to the estimate of the pupil, but we should not becloud the issue of 
achievement. Give the child a rating on deportment, on effort, 
on character traits generally, but do not destroy the objectivity 
of a norm of achievement. A school mark which is, for instance, 
a cross between scholarship and deportment, is of doubtful value. 
It does not of itself tell the story of the child’s scholarship or of his 
deportment. A committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States studied the procedure 
of a number of teachers. They found one group giving a 
weight of 36% to factors other than achievement, while a second 
group gave 45% to these other factors. The committee recom- 
mended : 


(1) that marks should be a measure of achievement only; 
(2) that instructors should be given an opportunity to rate 
students on character traits independent of achievement. 


This is in line with the modern trend. 

This brings us face to face with the problem of the variability 
of school marks. It is possible to avoid much variation through a 
standardization of the methods of marking. It will usually be 
found that teachers vary because: (1) some award partial credit 
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for questions, while others follow the all-or-nothing principle; 
(2) some assign greater credit than others to a given question: 
(3) some make deduction for matters of form, while others mark 
entirely on the basis of content; (4) some make a large deduction 
for error on a difficult problem, others a small deduction; (5) 
some make deductions from the achievement score on account of 
deportment, while others consider achievement and deportment 
separately; (6) some are accurate in totaling scores on the several 
questions, others inaccurate (Breed, ‘Classroom Organization 
and Management,” 344). 

The variations which occur in the rating of papers by different 
teachers, and by the same teachers at different periods, seem to 
invalidate the conclusions and throw doubt upon the results of all 
examinations. The objective test is an effort to escape from this 
distressful situation, but the objective test suffers in a measure 
from the same defects. Educators with reluctance reject the 
essay type test; the objective test measures only a fraction of the 
field of subject-matter, and gives little scope to the expression of 
thought or the application of knowledge. 

Heck (‘‘Administration of Pupil Personnel,’ 386) sums up the 
pertinent questions in these four: (1) Do different persons give 
identical papers the same ratings? (2) Does the same person 
give identical papers the same rating at different times? (3) 
How can such differences be accounted for if they are found? 
(4) What can be done to eliminate these differences? 

It is easily demonstrable that different persons will give 
different ratings to the same paper, but it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the same teacher will fail to give identical marks at 
different times to the same paper. Every teacher knows that it 
is difficult to maintain a standard throughout the marking of a 
series of papers in a given field of subject-matter. Students who 
compare marked papers frequently find that inferior papers re- 
ceive a higher rating than those that are manifestly superior. 
Heck describes the experience of a teacher of German who worked 
long hours under pressure in the marking of a series of papers. 
Students called inequities to her attention. On investigation the 
teacher found that she had set a high standard in the early hours 
of her correcting, but as the evening wore on she had uncon- 
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sciously lowered her standard. In the late hours, many inferior 
papers received a higher rating than superior papers marked 
during the first hour of her work. This single instance does not 
prove any correlation between increasing fatigue and the lower- 
ing of standards, but it does afford an example of an experience 
that teachers find quite common. The writer speaks from per- 
sonal experience; on inquiry he finds that this let-down is common 
among teachers when grading many papers at a single sitting. 

Ashbaugh conducted a study to determine: (1) how great the 
variation between the marks of different individuals would be 
when scoring identical papers; (2) how great the variation would 
be when identical scorers scored the same paper at different times. 
We do not give all the conditions of his experiment, but the find- 
ings are startling. He selected a group of 55 competent ex- 
aminers, acquainted them with the test, and asked them to rate 
the same paper—a seventh-grade child’s test in arithmetic. Four 
weeks later he presented mimeographed copies of the same paper 
and requested his examiners to give the paper a second rating. 
After another period of four weeks he repeated the procedure. 
Thus, each examiner gave the same paper three ratings, spaced 
four weeks apart. 

The results of the experiment are interesting. One examiner 
rated the paper 80 points on the first scoring, 60 on the second and 
53 on the third. Examiner 34 gave successive ratings of 50, 58 
and 74, respectively, reversing the procedure of the first examiner. 
The range of scores on each rating was extensive: 29 to 80 on the 
first; 30 to 80 on the second; and 35 to 74 on the third trial. 
Very few of the 55 individual examiners gave even close to the 
same score on all three trials. Only one had identical scores on 
all three occasions. 

It is evident that the same individual has vastly different stand- 
ards of grading papers at different times. One with no grading 
experience would think it impossible that a range of 53 to 80 
would occur; but that is the fact. The trend of standards is not 
always the same in all cases: one examiner fell from 80 to 53, while 
another rose from 50 to 74. The lesson is plain. Any examiner 
may eliminate this subjective deviation of standards in a large 
measure by a rapid regrading of a series of papers immediately 
after he has completed the first grading. 
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In nearly all forms of tests it is necessary for the examiner to 
determine the relative importance of the problems presented. 
It is hazardous to allow the individual examiner to determine 
the relative importance of the problems while in process of cor- 
rection. Authorities differ as to whether more points should be 
allowed for a difficult problem than for an easy one. The usual 
procedure is to give greater credit for the greater difficulty. There 
is point to the argument that a pupil should be charged a greater 
penalty for failing to solve the easier problem, because failure in 
that indicates a serious defection from the expected measure of 
achievement. It is difficult to escape from tradition. Custom 
dictates greater credit for greater difficulty. The method of 
determining the value of the question or the problem will, of 
course, depend upon what the instructor wishes to measure. For 
pupils of a given grade the procedure should be uniform. With- 
out this uniformity no comparison of marks is possible. 

The assignment of values solves only part of the difficulty. 
Teachers differ in their estimate as to how much of that value 
should be granted for a given answer. The examiner in arith- 
metic may, for example, mark papers solely upon the correctness 
of the answer: correct answer, full credit; wrong answer, no 
credit. He may, on the other hand, give some credit if the method 
is correct, even though the answer is wrong. There seems no 
justification for giving any credit for a correct answer if the wrong 
principle has been employed. Individual teachers are not re- 
sponsible for determining the exact amount of credit to be given 
to the different phases of a problem. The head examiner or the 
principal of the school must assume this function. 

We cannot entirely disregard another factor, the speed of 
work. There are subjects in which speed is important. In 
arithmetic ability to attain speed is a real asset and should be 
measured. There are fields in which speed is of negligible im- 
portance. We do not question the speed with which an artist 
creates his work. No one asks how long a time was consumed in 
the creation of a motor, but speed becomes a measure of efficiency 
in the assembly line, in the production of cars. In somewhat 
the same manner speed is important in the drill processes of the 
school. The teacher establishes the neural pathways that lead 
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from the situation to the response. The pupil who gives the 
response the more quickly is the more efficient. Perhaps the 
school has emphasized speed where it is of no value, but we can- 
not neglect the speed factor in the mechanical phases of school 
work. 

Students of educational measurement tell us that we must 
adopt a marking scale with fewer steps. The ordinary percentage 
system uses a scale of about 40 steps: from 60% or 65% as a 
passing mark to 100% for perfection. The teacher who adheres 
to a percentage system may think that there is a real distinction 
between a mark of 81% and 82%, but educators do not place much 
confidence in such fine distinctions. The probable error, accord- 
ing to statisticians, of either one of these marks is much greater 
than the difference between them. The present tendency is to 
reduce the number of steps to five, even to three. Teachers can 
satisfactorily discriminate about five grades of achievement among 
pupils. 

It is obvious that there will be the same variability among 
term marks as is found in the scoring of examination papers. One 
teacher will give a great number of A’s and B’s; another may give 
few high marks but a great many D’s and E’s. Pupils learn to 
rate their teachers; they feel as proud of B’s from one teacher as 
of A’s from another. This brings to the fore the advisability of 
employing the probability curve. At another time we shall 
discuss the curve of normal distribution as a norm in marking. 








Better Seeing and Hearing in Churches 


By RoBERT J. REILEy, B.S. 


“You at least are fortunate because the requirements to be con- 
sidered in the design of a Catholic church have not changed.’’ So 
spoke a friend of the writer recently—one who was much dis- 
tressed by economic and other changes which have occurred so 
rapidly during the last few years. His remark nevertheless in- 
dicated a lack of knowledge of the subject to which he referred, 
because during the last twenty-five years or so the requirements 
to be considered in the design of a Catholic church have changed 
radically. During that time an insistent demand has arisen for 
‘better seeing’’ and “‘better hearing.” 

To understand this change we must go back to the Middle 
Ages, and consider the typical churches erected in Europe from 
the tenth century on. Whether they were erected in the earlier 
Byzantine period, or during the centuries in which the great 
Gothic churches and cathedrals were built, or later in Renaissance 
days, the ground plans all show that the space enclosed within the 
walls was much subdivided by columns or piers. Small scale 
plans of three churches, one in each of these architectural styles, 
are reproduced to show at a glance that this same general arrange- 
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ment prevailed in spite of changing styles. This arrangement was 
excellent for the holding of great ecclesiastical processions, and 
it was also possible for the people to group themselves around 
an altar or around the pulpit as the case might be, because the 
buildings were devoid of fixed sittings. 

This fixed seating idea gained great momentum, but at first it 
was thought that the traditional plan must be adhered to, and the 
result was that, although the people were now seated comfort- 
ably, a great number of the congregation could not see or hear 
satisfactorily, due to this traditional plan with its many huge 
columns and piers. For a long time this condition was accepted 
as inevitable, but a commendable desire, consistently adhered to, 
on the part of the members of the congregation to see the main 
altar from any seat in the church, and to hear without difficulty 
the words of the preacher, has gradually had its effect. Even be- 
fore this movement became crystallized, the inconvenience of the 
large piers was so apparent that they were gradually reduced in 
size without other changes in the floor plan, with the result that 
the architecture assumed a rather attenuated or emaciated ap- 
pearance. Many of the older churches, while otherwise dignified 
and impressive structures, suffered from this compromise. 

The next step was a frank reconsideration of the problem com- 
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bined with a determined effort to solve it. The result was that in 
many of the more recently designed churches the columns have 
been spaced farther apart, so that all the sittings are between 
columns and the narrowed spaces between them and the walls are 
devoted only to aisles or passageways. In other cases, the col- 
umns have been eliminated altogether, but the desire to retain 
some part of the traditional form of the church, especially in the 
larger churches, has militated against their total elimination. 
Small scale plans of three churches designed on one or other of 
these principles are shown, so that they may be compared with 
the traditional plans which were reproduced on a previous page. 

Hand in hand with this effort to secure ‘‘better seeing’’ had 
gone the attempt to attain “‘better hearing.’’ Whether the church 
edifice has columns or is without them, there may be a distinct 
echo or at least a very disconcerting reverberation. An echo is the 
result of the sound striking some hard surface and being reflected 
back to the auditor so that he hears the spoken word twice. 
Reverberation is the reflecting of a part of the sound from various 
surfaces, creating thereby many unintelligible noises conflicting 
with the speaker’s voice. The annoyance caused by excessive 
reverberation grew as the materials used in construction increased 
in hardness. In fire-proof buildings with terrazzo or marble 
floors and hard gypsum plaster on the walls, the absorption is 
very slight and the reverberation consequently very great. 

The earliest efforts to overcome these conditions were based on 
the stringing of wires to break the sound waves. Another method 
was the hanging of tapestries on the walls to absorb a certain por- 
tion of the sound. The former accomplished little, and the latter 
method was in general found to be insufficient. These attempts 
merely showed the need of a more scientific study of the whole 
question, with the result that a number of well-equipped labora- 
tories undertook the work and after years of tests and experiments 
great progress has been made. The general basic principle in- 
volved in all the more recent experiments is to absorb a sufficient 
amount of sound so as to reduce the reverberation to a point 
where it will be unobjectionable. This is accomplished by the 
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placing of one or more materials with a high porosity at places 
where it will do the most good. This has now become a matter of 
scientific computation with the result that success can be as- 
sured in new buildings and the condition in old ones can generally 
be materially improved. 

There are two matters to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the amount of acoustical correction to be used—preaching 
and vocal or instrumental music. What might be an ideal condi- 
tion for preaching is apt to make the building too dead for the 
proper rendition of organ music and for the choir. It might be 
mentioned at this point that having the organ and the choir placed 
at the sanctuary end of the church is very helpful in this particu- 
lar, because the rear wall of the sanctuary may then reflect all the 
sound out towards the congregation. When the organ is placed 
in a loft over the entrance, the wall behind it should be a hard 
surface to throw out the sound, but this is just about the worst 
condition with regard to preaching because it is apt to throw back 
the sound of the preacher’s voice, and is frequently the reason for 
the complaints that somewhere near the middle of the church 
people find it difficult to hear the sermon. This phenomenon is 
due to the preacher’s voice being neutralized by the sound thrown 
back from the rear wall. After everything has been considered, 
it is often best to make some compromise in this matter of preach- 
ing and music. 

In many cases sounding boards or “‘loud speakers’’ have been in- 
stalled to overcome faulty acoustics, and while they have a very 
definite place in sound transmission, they may not be the best 
solution of the problem, if the trouble is due to excessive rever- 
beration. The ideal result is to have the acoustics of the edifice 
so perfect that the natural voice, when moderately trained, may 
without effort on the part of the preacher be heard by the congre- 
gation without straining to catch the words. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that these two problems of ‘‘see- 
ing’ and “‘hearing’’ have attained major proportions in this day 
and age. Not to consider them both in the design of a new church 
edifice, would be negligence indeed. 
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Better ‘‘seeing’’ for the congregation can be attained by the 
proper design of the floor plan by the architect. Better acous- 
tics, on the other hand, has developed into a highly specialized 
service that can be safely applied to the practical problem of the 
church only by a competent acoustical engineer. The conscien- 
tious architect calls in the latter to collaborate with him in the 
design of new churches, and his services may well be secured by 
the pastor who is seeking to correct the faults in old buildings. 



































